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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Illegitimacy  has  loomed  very  large  on  the  horizon  of 
problems  which  social  and  other  agencies  have  attempted  to 
meet  in  recent  years.  According  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  approximately  80,000  illegitimate  births  are 
reported  yearly  in  the  United  States.  This  figure  does  not 
represent  the  total  number  of  such  births,  since  ten  states, 
including  several  with  large  populations,  do  not  report  le- 
gitimacy. Spot  studies  show  that  illegitimate  births  have 
increased  since  1942.  Social  agencies  also  report  an  increas- 
ing number  of  situations  coming  to  their  attention  in  which 
married  women  are  bearing  children  of  whom  their  husbands, 
who  are  in  service  overseas,  are  not  the  father s.^ 

The  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society  names  ille- 
gitimacy as  the  case  factor  appearing  second  in  frequency  only 
to  employment  of  mothers,  in  the  year  1945.  This  is  from  a 
list  of  twenty-eight  case  factors  which  indicate  dominant 
problems. 

Purpose  of  Study 

There  are  many  solutions  which  a mother  might  reach  con- 
cerning the  care  of  her  baby.  It  is  the  writer '3  interest  to 
learn  something  about  the  mothers  who  come  to  Rhode  Island 

1 U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  Services  for  Unmarried 
Mothers  and  their  Children , p . 2 . 
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Children's  Friend  Society  requesting  adoption  placement,  the 
motivating  factors  behind  the  request,  and  the  agency's  poli- 
cies in  handling  the  applicant. 

How  often  does  the  mother  change  her  mind  before  a deci- 
sion is  made?  In  what  ways  does  the  agency  help  her  to  reach 
this  decision?  What  seems  to  be  some  of  the  thinking  behind 
this  treatment?  Are  there  definite  trends  in  policy  here? 
There  have  been  numerous  studies  and  discussions  on  the  ille- 
gitimate child,  but  as  Ruth  F.  Brenner  says  in  her  article  on 
"Case  Work  Service  for  Unmarried  Mothers,"^  there  has  seemed 
to  be  a shift  of  "emphasis  from  the  child  and  his  wants  to 
the  mother  and  her  needs"  - and  the  writer  wishes  to  examine 
this  briefly  in  relation  to  the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend 
Society. 

Scope  and  Method 

The  scope  of  the  thesis  is  limited  to  twenty  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children  requesting  adoption  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication to  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society  in  the 
year  1945.  Fifty- six  mothers  we re  found  to  have  requested 
adoption.  Separated  from  this  group  were  those  cases  which 
were  accepted  by  the  agency,  and  then  the  twenty  cases  for 
intensive  analysis  were  selected  at  random.  A small  amount 
of  statistical  information  on  the  entire  fifty-six  mothers 
is  presented  as  background  material. 


2 The  Family,  22:212,  November  1941 
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The  gathering  of  statistical  data  and  material  for  case 
studies  was  facilitated  by  a schedule.  The  sources  of  data 
were  the  agency  records,  the  bibliography  of  pertinent  lit- 
erature, material  on  the  subject  written  up  for  agency  pur- 
poses by  various  members  of  the  staff,  and  interviews  held 
with  the  Executive  Secretary  and  with  the  writer’s  supervisor. 
Limitations 

The  year  1945  was  selected  for  the  period  from  which 
material  would  be  drawn  for  the  study,  as  the  emphasis  was  to 
be  on  the  mother  and  there  was  discovered  to  be  considerable 
material  on  the  subject  during  that  year.  Statistical  mate- 
rial was  available  and  workers  on  the  cases  were  at  hand  for 
questioning  if  necessary.  Furthermore,  some  of  these  cases 
were  familiar  to  the  worker.  However,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  this  necessarily  limits  the  study,  as  the  period  of  con- 
tact with  the  client  is  shorter  and  in  many  cases  the  final 
plan  had  not  been  actually  put  into  practice,  although  a de- 
cision may  have  been  reached.  Length  of  contact  must  be 
recognized,  then,  as  a definite  limitation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  material  in  the 
study  is  not  factual,  that  long-time  solutions  are  not  at- 
tempted. The  writer  endeavors  to  point  out  certain  trends 
and  to  draw  tentative  conclusions  concerning  them,  but  it  is 
recognized  that  more  extensive  study  would  be  helpful  in 
proving  the  validity  of  the  findings.  Thus  the  nature  of  the 
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material  might  be  viewed  as  a limitation,  in  that  attitudes 
and  policies  are  more  difficult  to  measure  than  are  facts. 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORY  AND  FUNCTION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
CHILDREN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 

History^- 

In  the  year  1835,  three  years  after  Providence  became  a 
city,  the  Children's  Friend  Society  was  founded  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Harriet  Ware.  The  people  of  providence  in 
that  period  seemed  to  show  a lively  interest  in  cultural  and 
political  affairs.  However,  Providence  was  rather  slow  in 
establishing  free  schools  for  youth.  Public  charity  was  un- 
known. The  poor  were  boarded  out  with  those  who  would  take 
them  and  frequently  went  to  the  lowest  bidder  with  no  provi- 
sion for  supervision.  Many  of  these  were  children.  In  1824 
the  first  almshouse  was  built  and  all  ages  were  housed  there. 
No  specific  provisions  were  made  for  dependent  children.  The 
city  was  poorly  and  inadequately  policed. 

Miss  Ware  was  teaching  in  a country  school  when  a friend 
wrote  her  of  the  great  need  of  a school  on  India  Point,  a 
particularly  undesirable  section.  Miss  Ware  came  to  Provi- 
dence, immediately  saw  the  need  and  decided  at  once  to  open  a 
school.  Although  many  were  skeptical  about  the  possibilities 

of  such^a  plan.  Miss  Ware  persevered  and  succeeded  in  1832  in 

\ 

opening  a school  with  seventeen  students,  who  evidently  had 

1 One-Hundredth  Annual  Report  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Children's  Friend  Society. 
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little  educational  or  moral  background.  Miss  Ware  became 
convinced  that  she  needed  a home  where  she  could  have  undis- 
turbed influence  on  some  of  the  children  who  came  from  the 
most  unfortunate  surroundings.  She  succeeded  in  renting  some 
rooms  in  a small  house,  and  thirty-one  children  were  taken  in 
the  first  year,  the  oldest  eleven  years,  the  youngest  eleven 
months.  The  plan  was  that  the  children  were  later  to  be 
placed  in  service  or  trade,  carefully  selected. 

The  Society  was  incorporated  on  November  4,  1836,  at  a 
session  of  the  Legislature  "for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  support  and  education  of  indigent  children  of  both  sexes, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  who,  for  want  of  paternal 
care,  are  in  a suffering  and  dangerous  condition."  The  work 
grew  steadily,  and  in  1838  a large  house  on  the  hill  was  se- 
cured. In  1847  Miss  Ware  died.  Other  schools  were  founded 
which  took  some  of  the  older,  more  "depraved"  children.  Until 
about  1900,  most  of  the  financial  support  came  from  different 
churches  in  the  city.  Later  support  came  from  individuals  in 
the  form  of  membership  dues.  The  permanent  fund  grew  with 
some  private  endowments.  In  1863  the  new  home  was  completed 
and  the  public  took  increasing  interest.  The  Society  was 
enabled  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  January  1856 
"to  take,  place  out,  and  bind  out  apprentices  and  servants" 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Town  Council  and  parents 
or  guardians.  This  resulted  from  the  recognized  need  for 
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some  constructive  provisions  for  children  7/ho  were  dependent 
and,  if  neglected,  would  drift  into  delinquency.  Some  chil- 
dren were  even  placed  in  asylums  with  their  insane  mothers. 
Many  were  in  various  almshouses.  Taking  over  the  care  of  a 
child  was  felt  to  be  a sacred  trust,  and  none  were  removed 
from  their  homes  unless  the  situation  had  been  reviewed  care- 
fully and  the  move  seemed  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  child. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  Board  began  to  feel  that  some- 
thing more  was  needed  for  a child  welfare  program  than  taking 
care  of  a limited  number  of  children  in  the  Home.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  sell  the  Tobey  Street  Home  and  to  develop 
"the  placing  out  method"  of  caring  for  children  in  foster 
homes  on  a basis  of  careful  case  work  in  connection  with  each 
application.  In  July  1926  the  new  code  of  children* s laws, 
following  the  report  of  the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Laws 
Commission,  went  into  effect.  A new  office  was  opened, 
staffed  by  two  workers  selected  for  their  experience  in  child 
placing. 

The  charter  was  amended,  the  name  of  the  organization 
changed  from  Providence  Children's  Friend  Society  to  Rhode 
Island  Children's  Friend  Society  and  the  scope  of  its  work 
much  broadened. 

By  individual  study  of  each  application,  it  was  found 
possible  to  make  family  adjustments  for  the  care  of  children 
many  times  and  so  obviate  the  need  of  placement  in  a foster 
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home.  For  those  whose  own  homes  were  found  to  be  inadequate 
for  some  reason,  foster  homes  were  and  are  provided  by  the 
Society,  with  relatives  paying  the  board  when  possible.  The 
Society  provided  medical  and  dental  care  and  supervised  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes. 

In  1926  the  Children’s  Friend  Society  became  a member  of 
the  Providence  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  in  1927  a member 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and  in  1929  a member 
of  the  Providence  Community  Fund.  In  1930  the  office  was 
moved  again  and  the  Society  joined  the  Pawtucket  and  Black- 
stone  Valley  Community  Chest  and  the  Cranston  Community  Fund. 
Thirty-one  children  were  cared  for  during  its  first  year, 
1835.  In  1934  it  assisted  899  children  and  in  1944  the  So- 
ciety helped  1,340  children. 

Statement  of  Function2 

The  Rhode  Island  Children’s  Friend  Society  was  incorpo- 
rated ’for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  assistance  of  every 
nature  and  description  to  such  children  as  are  or  may  be  en- 
trusted to  its  care  or  in  need  of  its  services  and  to  cooper- 
ate with  any  other  agency  in  promoting  said  purpose.’  Each 
child’s  problem  is  considered  individually,  and  all  problems 
concerning  children,  except  those  which  involve  willful 

2 Matty  L.  Beattie,  The  Function  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Children’s  Friend  Society  policy  folder,  and  Rhode  Island 
Children’s  Friend  Society,  Annual  Report. 
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neglect  and  abuse,  may  be  referred  to  the  organization.  Chil- 
dren of  all  ages  from  birth  to  21  years,  irrespective  of  race, 
color,  creed  or  nationality,  are  eligible  for  service. 

The  work  of  the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society  is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  in  this  country  every  child  has 
definite  rights;  physical  well-being,  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  according  to  his  capabilities,  opportunity  for 
spiritual  growth  and  emotional  security  and  affection  in  his 
family  life.  The  child  must  learn  how  to  be  an  individual, 
but  with  an  awareness  of  his  responsibilities  to  others. 

Whenever  possible,  the  Children's  Friend  Society  encour- 
ages a family  to  utilize  its  own  and  community  resources  to 
make  the  life  of  a child  in  his  own  home  more  satisfying  and 
complete.  Sometimes  this  involves  interpreting  to  the  family 
special  needs  of  the  child.  The  agency  may  secure  medical 
care,  recreation  facilities,  tutoring  for  school  difficulties, 
or  psychiatric  help.  Delinquent  behavior  and  serious  person- 
ality problems  arising  from  emotional  needs  may  be  modified  by 
the  skill  of  the  case  worker. 

When  there  is  no  possibility  of  keeping  the  child  in  his 
own  home,  the  agency  provides  a foster  home.  This  is  a spe- 
cialized service  offered  when  a child's  own  home  is  broken  by 
the  death,  illness,  desertion  or  separation  of  his  parents. 

It  is  also  offered  to  a child  presenting  behavior  or  medical 
problems  so  serious  that  they  cannot  be  treated  in  his  own 
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The  agency  offers  case  work  service  to  unmarried  mothers 
and  their  babies,  providing  foster  home  placement  if  neces- 
sary, either  before  or  after  confinement.  Attention  is  also 
given  to  the  complicated  problem  of  married  mothers  who  have 
illegitimate  children  when,  often,  the  husband  is  overseas. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  children  who 
may  be  available  for  adoption.  This  involves  careful  obser- 
vation and  examination  by  pediatrician  and  psychiatrist,  and 
a study  of  the  child's  background,  to  determine  intelligence 
and  potentialities.  If  these  are  all  satisfactory,  he  is 
placed  with  the  parents  most  suitable  for  him.  Adopting  par- 
ents are  studied  as  carefully  as  is  the  child. 

The  Society  has  a cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Provi- 
dence Shelter  for  Colored  Children  which  seems  to  benefit  both 
organizations.  The  Society  cooperates  with  the  State  Chil- 
dren's Cardiac  Program  by  providing  convalescent  care  in 
foster  homes  for  children  with  rheumatic  heart  disease. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  Society  includes;  Provi- 
dence, Cranston,  Pawtucket,  Central  Falls,  Cumberland,  Lincoln , 
East  Providence,  North  Providence,  Warwick,  West  Warwick, 
Johnston,  and  Barrington. 

There  are  at  present  a Board  of  Directors,  an  Honorary 
Committee,  and  Advisors.  The  staff  consists  of  the  Executive 
Secretary,  three  supervisors,  nine  full-time  workers  and  a 
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student,  and  an  office  staff  of  six.  There  are  territorial 
committees  made  up  of  volunteers. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ADOPTION  POLICIES 

Differing  Theories  of  Treatment 

There  are  conflicting  theories  on  the  treatment  of  the 
mother  and.  her  illegitimate  child,  and  a brief  discussion  of 
these  will  perhaps  help  in  examining  the  case  summaries  given 
later  to  show  what  are  some  of  the  trends  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Children’s  Friend  Society. 

The  question  of  the  controversy  all  seems  to  center 
around  whether  the  decision  concerning  the  mother’s  keeping 
the  baby  or  giving  it  away  for  adoption  should  be  made  very 
early,  perhaps  before  the  baby  is  born,  or  whether  the  mother 
should  be  given  more  time  for  the  decision  after  the  birth  of 
the  baby.  Should  the  agency  encourage  the  mother  to  work 
through  her  decision  rather  independently,  or  should  the 
worker  decide  what  seems  best  and  help  the  mother  to  see  this 
point  of  view  as  quickly  as  possible?  In  other  words,  how 
much  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  mother  should  be  en- 
couraged and  should  she  have  time  to  change  her  mind?  How 
important  is  separation  of  the  mother  and  child  at  an  early 
period  and  how  does  this  relate  to  the  question  of  the  use  of 
temporary  foster  home  placement  as  a possible  first  step 
toward  a permanent  home? 

Dr.  Clothier,  Psychiatrist  at  the  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers in  Boston,  and  author  of  many  articles  on  the  subject. 
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seems  to  support  the  policy  of  an  early  decision  encouraged  by 
the  worker,  even  before  the  birth  of  the  baby  if  possible, 
and,  if  adoption  is  to  be  the  plan,  she  favors  carrying  it 
out  immediately  without  foster  home  placement.  She  appears 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  traumatic  experience  of 
separation,  the  tragedy  resulting  from  replacement  and  from 
not  having  a permanent  home  in  the  very  important  first  six 
months  of  the  baby’s  life.  Theoretically,  Anna  Freud  seems 
to  hold  this  view  also. 

Dr.  Clothier  says: 


A warm  close  relationship  between  two  human  beings  is  far 
harder  to  break  off  than  is  a relationship  not  yet  estab- 
lished in  any  real  sense.  . . social  workers,  like  physi- 
cians, must  be  prepared  to  reach  a decision  as  to  what 
will  be  best  for  the  baby  and  for  the  mother,  and  then  to 
work  actively  toward  the  carrying  out  of  the  program.  . . 
In  some  cases  the  mature,  experienced  social  worker  will 
recognize,  even  in  the  prenatal  period,  that  separation 
of  the  mother  and  the  baby  is  advisable  because  it  will 
inevitably  occur  sooner  or  later.  In  such  cases  it  be- 
hooves the  worker  to  formulate  a tentative  plan  for  the 
separation  and  to  get  in  as  much  as  possible  of  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  carrying  out  this  plan  before  the  baby  is 
born.  This  preliminary  work,  of  course,  will  include  case 
work  treatment  aimed  at  making  it  socially  and  psychologi- 
cally possible  for  the  mother  to  give  up  her  baby.- 


Dr.  Clothier  also  states  that  professional  social  workers 


have  come  to  look  askance  on  the  former  casual  but  permanent 
disposal  of  dependent  children.  The  newer,  more  modern  ap- 
proach is  to  regard  each  placement  as  a trial  or  experiment. 


1 Jessie  Taft,  "Some  Specific  Differences  in  Current 
Theory  and  Practice,"  The  Role  of  the  Baby  in  the  Placement 
Process,  pp.  102-106,  quoted  from  Florence  clothier,  1V1.D., 
"Problems  of  Illegitima.cy , " Mental  Hygiene,  October  1941. 
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She  says  that  each  move  is  a tragedy  for  the  child  and  means 
a nipping  in  the  hud  of  the  child’s  strivings  to  become  a 
social  being.  She  feels  that  when  a foster  home  is  considered 
for  a child,  it  should  be  regarded  by  the  foster  parents  and 
the  social  worker  as  a permanent  plan  unless  extraordinary 
circumstances  intervene. 

Any  child  who  is  placed  for  adoption  after  a preliminary 
temporary  placement  is  deprived  not  only  of  the  primary 
security  of  an  intimate  relationship  with  his  own  bio- 
logical mother  but  also  of  a completely  experienced  in- 
fancy with  his  adopted  mother.2 

Dr.  Clothier,  in  talking  about  the  care  of  the  unmarried 
mother  and  illegitimate  child,  says  that  adoption  cannot  be 
recommended  for  all  children,  for  although  it  is  probably  the 
best  solution  usually,  some  children  are  not  suitable.  Asking 
how  the  majority  are  cared  for,  since  not  many  are  placed  in 
adoption,  she  answers  her  own  question  by  saying  that  many 
remain  with  the  mother  or  relatives,  some  are  placed  in  in- 
stitutions, and  others  are  placed  in  foster  homes.  They  are 
either  supervised  by  a public  or  private  agency  or  placed 
privately  with  no  supervision.  She  says  that  the  "least 
wrong"  thing  to  do  is  to  use  social  work  influence  in  helping 
the  mother  to  accept  the  plan  happily.  Decide  what  is  the 
best  plan  for  subliminal  situations,  and  stick  to  a plan, 
rather  than  change.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  baby's 

2 Ibid. , quoted  from  Florence  Clothier,  "The  Problem 
of  Frequent  Replacement  of  the  Young  Dependent  Child,"  Mental 
Hygiene , October  1937. 
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life,  suggests  Dr.  Clothier,  make  the  best  plan  and  work  on 
the  mother  to  accept  and  stick  to  it.  The  social  worker 
should  follow  the  case  until  the  child  is  well  launched.  Be- 
gin  to  work  on  the  relatives  before  the  child  is  born. 

A slightly  different  emphasis  is  made  by  others.  Miss 
Carol  prentice  has  a 

strong  conviction  that  no  girl  can  honestly  know  her  own 
mind  before  her  baby  is  born,  and  that  until  then  the 
function  of  the  agency  is  one  of  care  and  support,  both 
moral  and  financial  if  necessary,  and  study  of  all  emo- 
tional end  social  factors  involved  in  the  particular 
case .4 

Miss  Jessie  Taft  says  that  we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
that  what  each  individual  wants  and  needs,  however  slight  his 
capacity,  is  to  possess  his  own  experience  and  to  arrive  at 
his  own  conclusion,  faulty  though  it  be.  She  also  feels  that 
a child  can  overcome  the  traumatic  aspects  of  a painful  part- 
ing by  the  discovery  of  unused  strengths  for  living  in  the 
self.  A child  is  a suffering  being,  but  he  is  also  a powerful 
creative  force. 

If  I were  adopting  a child,  I should  infinitely  prefer 
one  who  had  experienced  for  a time,  at  least,  the  healing 
organic  connection  with  life  outside  of  the  uterus, 
through  the  breast  of  his  own  mother,  to  the  baby,  who, 
following  the  trauma  of  birth,  has  had  to  bridge  a chasm 
of  disconnectedness  without  the  immediate  restoration  of 
unity  which  only  the  mother  can  supply.  And  would  not 
any  woman  who  had  succeeded  in  giving  her  baby  a good 


3 Lecture  to  Committee  on  Unmarried  Parenthood  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Providence,  May  1940. 

4 Carol  S.  Prentice,  An  Adopted  Child  Looks  at  Adop- 
tion,  p.  93. 
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start  at  the  breast  be  better  able  to  give  him  up,  for 
adoption  if  need  be,  with  the  feeling  that  she  had  done 
what  she  could  for  her  child,  and  at  a cost  to  herself?5 6 7 

Miss  Taft  thinks  that  separation  is  part  of  the  growth  process 

of  a child,  and  that 

a baby  can  use  a temporary  foster  home,  if  it  is  one  that 
has  accepted  its  raison  d’etre,  and  is  sustained  in  its 
relation  to  the  agency,  to  fulfill  his  needs,  and  ... 
with  the  support  of  the  worker  he  can  leave  it  in  order 
to  take  on  a home  toward  which  he  himself  is  moving,  with 
some  sense  of  his  own  will  end  choice. 6 

Many  psychologists  today  say  that  they  cannot  tell 
whether  a baby  is  suitable  for  adoption  before  it  is  six 
months  old.  Many  people,  then,  say  that  it  would  cause  as 
great  difficulties  to  place  a child  for  adoption  who  might 
turn  out  to  be  deficient  in  a rather  marked  way  later  as  to 
wait  for  a while,  placing  the  child  temporarily  until  this 
could  be  ascertained. 

Mrs.  Brenner?  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  worker's 
being  clear  concerning  her  own  needs  to  have  a client  decide 
in  a particular  way  so  that  she  will  be  free  to  help  the 
client  make  her  own  decision,  and  the  policy  of  treatment 
will  not  always  follow  the  worker's  personal  needs. 

5 Jessie  Taft,  The  Role  of  the  Baby  in  the  Placement 
Process,  p.  105. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  109. 

7 Ruth  F.  Brenner,  "Case  Work  Service  for  Unmarried 
Mothers,"  The  Family,  November  1941. 
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Authorized  and  Unauthorized  Services 


In  May  1945  at  the  New  York  City  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  there  was  a panel  discussion  on 
"How  Can  We  Achieve  Safer  Adoption  practices?"  A brief  dis- 
cussion of  this  would  seem  to  have  some  value  as  a background 
to  the  discussion  of  Children’s  Friend  Society  trends. 

It  was  decided  that  the  lures  of  unauthorized  adoption 
services  are:  speed  and  secrecy;  praise  of  the  mother  for  the 

"best"  plan  without  necessarily  being  sincere  or  attempting  to 
work  it  out;  lack  of  "prying";  and  immediate  cash  assistance. 

It  was  decided  that 

if  social  workers  are  to  meet  this  situation  and  meet  the 
intermediary  on  his  own  ground,  they  must  be  willing  to 
say,  "We  will  take  this  girl  regardless  of  what  her  cir- 
cumstances may  be  - a second  baby  - a married  woman  having 
a baby  by  another  man  - a girl  without  money  - a nonresi- 
dent - all  of  these  girls  or  women,  whatever  their  circum- 
stances, will  be  cared  for." 

Dr.  Bernard  stated  at  the  discussion  that  a main  disad- 
vantage of  private  adoption  is  absence  of  case  work  under- 
standing and  treatment.  It  is  neither  equipped  nor  motivated 
by  this.  The  original  decision  is  often  changed  after  the 
baby  is  born.  The  immediate  post-partum  phase  is  a most  un- 
favorable time  for  making  valid,  important  decisions  because 
of  physiologically  and  psychologically  stormy  instability 
characteristic  of  this  period.  Often  the  mother  is 

vulnerable  and  threatened  because  of  the  predicament  cre- 
ated by  violating  accepted  social  mores  ...  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  turn  frantically  for  direct  advice  to  friends, 
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family  and  every  well-meaning,  or  not  so  well-meaning, 
amateur  who  is  often  too  ready  to  meet  her  appeal  for 
rescue,  regardless  of  how  wisely  or  honestly.  Instead, 
the  unmarried  mother  should  have  protection  and  time  - 
time  to  work  out  a decision  with  the  greatest  possibility 
of  its  being  the  wisest  one  for  her  and  the  baby,  and  with 
a minimum  of  later  repercussions  of  a destructive  kind. 

She  needs  somebody  objective,  impartial,  and  accepting. 

The  true  social  worker  is  able  to  meet  these  needs,  offer- 
ing practical  help  of  various  kinds  as  well  as  assisting 
the  client  by  case  work  techniques  to  reach  and  carry  out 
her  own  true  feelings  and  individual  situation,  rather 
than  imposing  generalizations  or  the  attitudes  and  special 
interests  of  others  upon  her.  Their  future  adjustment  is 
greatly  jeopardized  by  the  added  load  of  guilt,  regret  and 
anxiety  from  impulsive,  badly  advised,  hasty  decisions. 8 

Miss  Young  said  at  the  discussion  that  social  agencies 
are  "one  up"  on  the  "intermediaries"  In  that  they  can  offer 
shelter  care  where  a girl  will  be  understood,  not  shunned. 

The  agency  can  help  with  the  inner  as  well  as  the  external 
realities.  Miss  Young  said  that  social  agencies  must  have 
less  restrictive  intake  policies  and  take  girls  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, whether  they  have  money  or  not,  whether  they  are 
married  or  not,  whether  they  are  in  their  first,  second,  or 
third  pregnancy,  whether  they  are  resident  or  not. 

Part  of  a statement  of  the  Rhode  Island  Children’s  Friend 
Society's  policy  on  adoption,  which  will  be  included  In  the 
Annual  Report  for  1945,  is: 

The  distinctive  contributions  of  the  social  agency  to  the 
field  of  adoption  is  assisting  the  persons  involved  to 


8 This  and  the  foregoing  quotations  are  from  the  panel 
discussion  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  New  York 
City,  May  29,  1945.  New  York,  August  1945  (mimeographed). 
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make  the  necessary  decisions  and  to  establish  their  new 
relationships  with  as  little  emotional  conflict  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  majority  of  instances  the  parent  who  is 
relinquishing  the  child  is  a mother  who  has  had  the  child 
out  of  wedlock.  . . To  such  a mother  a social  agency 
offers  a means  for  caring  for  her  baby  until  she  has  de- 
termined upon  a workable  plan  and  upon  a professional 
person  who  can  help  her  understand  her  own  conflicting 
feelings  toward  herself,  her  baby,  and  her  environment. 

The  baby  is  kept  in  an  environment  conducive  to  continuing 
development  until  permanent  planning  is  possible. 9 


9 Annie  Heal,  Supervisor  of  Homefinding,  Rhode  Island 
Children’s  Friend  Society. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


BRIEF  STATISTICAL  PICTURE  OF  THE  FIFTY-SIX  APPLICATIONS 
REQUESTING  ADOPTION  IN  1945 

Tables  1 and  2 indicate  the  disposition  and  sources  of 
application  of  all  the  mothers  who  made  request  for  adoption. 

i 

The  marital  status  of  the  group  was  thirty-nine  unmarried 
mothers,  seventeen  married;  fifty- two  mothers  were  white,  four 
colored;  forty- six  mothers  were  Protestant,  eight  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  two  unknown. 

The  age  of  the  children  at  the  time  of  referral  ranged  &s 
follows:  thirty-two  babies  were  unborn;  twelve  were  one  week 

old  or  under;  six  were  over  one  week  and  under  one  year;  three 
children  were  under  six  years  of  age;  and  three  were  over  six 
years. 

The  age  of  the  children  at  the  time  of  placement  ran  as 
follows:  twelve  babies  were  eight  days  old;  five  were  two 

weeks  old;  three  were  three  weeks;  two  were  two  months;  and 
there  was  one  each  at  the  age  of  three  days,  six  days,  six 
months,  and  one  year  - making  a total  of  twenty- six. 
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Table  1 


Dlspo s i t i on  of  jAppli cations  Re  quest ing_ Adoption 
at  Rhode  I s 1 and  Children1  _s  Friend  Society 


Disposition 


Number  of  Cases 


Total 


56 


Placed  in  boarding  home  26 
Accepted  for  care,  child  unborn  8 
Mother  decided  to  keep  child  5 
Independent  adoption  plan  made  3 
Placed  in  maternity  home  2 
Investigated  for  court  1 
Pending  a decision,  or  referred  11 


II 
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Table  2 

Sources  of  Appli cation 

Source  Number  of  Cases 

Total  56 


Private  agencies 

Family  Welfare  Society  3 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  1 

Rhode  Island  Child* s Service  1 

Church  Home  Society  2 

District  Nurse  Association  1 

Red  Cross  1 

Private  institutions 

Episcopal  Diocese  2 

Salvation  Army  Home  2 

Salvation  Army  Maternity  Home  ....  2 

Sophia  Little  Home  1 

Individuals 

Mother  or  relative  8 

Doctor  or  lawyer  4 

Church  worker  1 

Private  boarding  mother  1 

Foster  home  parents  1 

Public  agencies 

State  Home  and  School  3 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  1 

Probation  Department  1 

New  York  agency  1 

International  Institute  1 

Lying-In  Hospital  18 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARIES  OP  THE  TWENTY  CASES  STUDIED  INTENSIVELY 

The  following  histories  of  twenty  mothers  of  illegitimate 

children  were  compiled  from  case  records  of  these  clients  from 
the  Rhode  Island  Children*  s Friend  Society.'*-  They  are  pre- 
sented to  indicate  the  forces  motivating  the  mothers’  request 
and  behavior,  the  agency’s  attempt  to  help  the  mothers  work 
through  their  problems  to  the  point  of  a decision,  and  the 
policies  behind  treatment. 

1.  Elizabeth 

Elizabeth,  a 27-year-old,  attractive,  refined-appearing 
girl,  was  referred  to  the  agency  by  the  Salvation  Army  Evange- 
line Booth  Maternity  Home  and  Hospital  in  Boston  on  Novem- 
ber 17  (1945).  She  was  an  unmarried  mother  who  had  given 
birth  to  a baby  girl  in  the  preceding  month,  and  she  was  re- 
ferred with  a request  for  help  in  adoption  plans. 

The  worker  visited  Elizabeth  at  the  Home.  She  learned 
that  Elizabeth  would  still  be  considered  a resident  of  Rhode 
Island.  Elizabeth  announced  that  she  had  definitely  decided 
to  keep  her  baby,  that  that  was  the  one  thing  she  cared  most 
about.  She  talked  freely  about  her  family  background  and  re- 
lationships, revealing  that  she  had  lost  her  father,  had  been 

1 For  purposes  of  disguise,  the  names  of  the  twenty 
mothers  that  are  used  here  are  fictitious. 
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rejected  by  her  mother,  whom  she  had  not  told  about  her  preg- 
nancy, and  grandparents,  and  had  felt  very  close  to  but  some- 
times jealous  of  her  brother, 

Elizabeth  graduated  from  a Catholic  academy  and  "went  on 
her  own."  She  studied  comptometer  work  and  was  successful  in 
a position  for  a few  years  until  she  got  tired  of  it  and  tried 
other  types  of  work,  principally  waitress  work,  where  she 
could  make  more  money.  She  had  a previous  pregnancy  in  1940, 
but  the  baby  died.  A psychometric  test  at  that  time  gave  her 
an  intelligence  rating  of  147. 

Elizabeth  was  accepted  by  Children’s  Friend  Society  in 
Conference  and  referred  to  a psychiatrist  for  a diagnostic  in- 
terview. It  was  suggested  that  she  had  a strong  urge  for  a 
baby  and  that  the  agency  might  try  to  help  her  find  a house- 
keeping arrangement  whereby  she  could  keep  the  baby;  otherwise 
adoption  should  be  considered. 

Resources  were  discovered  to  be  very  scarce  as  far  as 
housekeeping  situations  were  concerned.  Elizabeth  had  two  in- 
terviews, one  at  a small  institution  where  she  was  rejected, 
the  other  at  a private  home  which  she  rejected.  The  pros  and 
cons  of  keeping  the  baby  or  placing  her  in  a foster  home  were 
discussed,  and  Elizabeth  finally  decided  on  the  latter.  She 
told  her  mother,  who  said  she  would  receive  Elizabeth  but  not 
the  baby.  Elizabeth  intends  to  get  office  work  and  take  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  the  baby. 
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Capt.  W has  made  special  arrangements  so  that  Elizabeth 
might  stay  on  at  the  Home  beyond  the  regular  six-weeks  period 
until  the  agency  finds  a home.  It  has  now  been  nearly  five 
months.  Capt.  W has  been  like  a mother  to  Elizabeth  and  has 
praised  her  highly.  Elizabeth  has  liked  the  Home  so  much  and 
become  so  dependent  on  it  that  she  has  not  been  impatient  to 
leave.  She  has  taken  very  good  care  of  her  baby.  However, 
she  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  have  it  with 
her,  and  she  has  revealed  other  values  such  as  money  as  quite 
important  to  her.  She  once  was  engaged  to  a very  "fine"  man, 
different  from  the  others,  but  his  family  finally  interfered. 
She  hopes  to  get  married  so  she  may  have  a home  for  the  baby. 

As  Elizabeth  was  told  that  a definite  statement  was 
necessary  concerning  religion,  she  indicated  a Catholic  foster 
home,  although  she  is  not  affiliated  with  any  church  now. 

2.  Flora 

Flora,  aged  22,  was  an  attractive  girl  who  took  very 
little  initiative  in  conversation  or  in  responsibility  for  the 
child.  She  was  an  unmarried  mother  who  was  strongly  attached 
to  her  mother  and  dominated  by  her.  She  had  had  a previous 
pregnancy.  She  and  her  mother  had  moved  away  temporarily  for 
privacy  and  to  prevent  "disgrace , " and  her  mother  had  asked 
for  adoption  placement  for  the  baby  for  Flora  after  a law  firm 
had  referred  them  to  Children’s  Friend  Society.  This  society 
had  accepted  the  baby  for  foster  home  placement,  and  then 
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Flora’s  parents  had  decided  after  the  birth  of  the  baby  to 
take  him  home.  They  legally  adopted  him.  This  was  what  the 
mother  had  wanted,  she  said,  so  she  could  take  him  when  she 
wanted  to. 

Flora’s  father  reapplied  on  November  5 (1945)  for  Flora 
because  she  had  just  that  day  given  birth  to  another  baby. 

Her  parents  were  very  upset  and  would  not  be  able  to  take 
this  one. 

Flora,  although  very  close  to  her  mother,  showed  a great 
deal  of  hostility  toward  her  father,  who  seemed  very  punishing 
and  brutal  to  her.  Her  father  and  mother  seemed  to  have  a 
good  relationship.  She  had  a brother  to  whom  she  was  very 
close  - she  had  gone  to  church  with  him  and  dances,  etc.,  and 
she  was  terribly  upset  when  he  went  into  the  service.  He  was 
sympathetic  with  her  and  had  been  in  favor  of  her  parents' 
adopting  the  baby. 

The  second  baby,  which  had  been  born  on  the  day  of  re- 
application to  the  agency,  Flora  wanted  at  first  to  place 
immediately  for  adoption.  She  had  feared  confinement  and  had 
not  told  anyone  of  her  pregnancy  but  rather  had  announced  that 
she  was  going  to  have  a tumor  operation.  She  worked  up  to  the 
last  minute,  operating  the  foot  press  in  a shop.  (She  had 
worked  as  a waitress,  in  a jewelry  shop,  and  in  a machine 
shop . ) 

Flora  seemed  indifferent  to  the  baby  and  did  not  seem  to 
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want  to  talk  with  the  worker  about  him.  However,  she  finally 
admitted  that  she  had  gone  out  to  visit  the  baby  at  the  foster 
home  where  the  agency  had  placed  him.  She  had  enjoyed  it  and 
she  had  decided  then  and  there  that  she  would  not  have  him 
placed  for  adoption.  Her  plan  was  to  have  him  boarded  until 
she  found  a husband.  Flora  said  that  if  she  did  not  take  the 
child,  she  would  like  her  mother  to.  Flora  had  met  the  alleged 
father  through  a girl  friend  and  had  known  him  for  four  months. 
She  had  not  seen  him  after  she  became  pregnant  and  she  remem- 
bered almost  nothing  about  him.  However,  she  seemed  to  grow 
more  and  more  interested  in  talking  with  the  worker.  After  the 
worker  had  explained  more  about  placement  and  about  the  six- 
months  period  in  which  the  baby  would  be  placed  in  a foster 
home  and  the  mother  would  have  time  to  work  out  plans,  the 
mother  had  taken  her  first  real  initiative  in  asking  when  she 
could  see  the  worker  again. 

The  baby  was  placed  in  a foster  home  and  referred  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  by  the  agency  for  attention  concerning 
projectile  vomiting.  Flora  reimbursed  the  agency  for  the 
baby’s  board. 

3.  Katherine 

Katherine,  a 15-year-old  unmarried  mother,  was  referred 
to  CFS^  by  the  Family  Welfare  Society  in  the  sixth  month  of 

2 Rhode  Island  Children’s  Friend  Society.  Because 
the  agency  is  so  frequently  referred  to,  this  abbreviation 
will  be  used  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  paper. 
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her  pregnancy,  on  March  14,  1945.  She  was  a transient,  having 
come  from  Plymouth  when  her  pregnancy  was  discovered.  For  the 
first  interview,  the  worker  went  to  see  Katherine  and  her 
mother  at  the  home.  It  was  found  that  Katherine  was  extremely 
dependent  upon  her  mother  and  talked  much  more  freely  when  her 
mother  was  not  around.  Katherine  has  a brother  13  years  old, 
who  stayed  with  relatives,  and  a baby  sister  two  weeks  old. 
Katherine  spent  much  time  with  these  relatives  (grandparents) 
too,  and  it  was  while  there  that  she  met  the  alleged  father, 
with  whom  she  had  intercourse  after  going  to  the  movies  with 
him  and  her  brother  one  night. 

Katherine  went  to  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home  and  was 
accepted  by  CFS  for  supervision  when  she  returned  home. 
Katherine  did  not  seem  to  show  her  pregnancy  until  very  late, 
but  after  she  arrived  at  the  maternity  home  she  began  to  take 
more  interest.  She  wished  to  know  when  the  baby  was  going  to 
leave,  whether  she  could  leave  the  same  day,  etc.  She  made 
clothes  for  the  baby. 

The  worker  took  Katherine  to  visit  a foster  home  to  see 
what  it  was  like,  and  she  seemed  most  interested  and  fond  of 
the  children. 

Katherine  wished  to  take  her  baby  home  with  her  and  have 
her  brought  up  with  her  little  sister,  but  she  was  afraid  to 
do  so  because  of  her  father,  who  wanted  immediate  adoption 
for  the  child  and  was  very  punishing  toward  Katherine.  CFS 
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felt  that  psychiatric  help  was  needed  on  account  of  this. 

The  baby  was  placed  by  CFS  twice  in  foster  homes  and 
then  finally  in  an  adoption  home.  Katherine's  father  reluc- 
tantly assumed  responsibility  for  the  board.  Katherine  con- 
tinued schooling  instead  of  working  as  her  father  had  desired 
her  to  do.  The  three  placements  were:  in  two  Protestant 

foster  homes,  August  1 and  December  12,  1945,  and  in  a free 
home  pending  adoption,  December  29,  1945. 

CFS  continues  to  supervise. 

The  agency  investigated  the  alleged  father's  situation 
rather  thoroughly  and  also  investigated  the  question  of 
whether  the  agency  would  have  custody  of  the  child  in  this 
case,  as  the  mother  was  a minor,  or  whether  the  minor  would 
sign  the  papers  herself.  There  was  a dispute  about  it,  but 
the  court  said  the  latter  plan  was  acceptable. 

4.  Beatrice 

Beatrice,  aged  21,  unmarried,  was  referred  to  CFS  by  the 
Lying-In  Hospital  on  October  24,  1945,  about  one  month  before 
the  birth  of  her  baby. 

The  CFS  worker  had  the  first  interview  with  Beatrice's 
mother.  Beatrice  lived  with  her  parents,  and  they  and  her 
sister  were  the  only  ones  who  knew  about  her  pregnancy.  No 
relatives  seemed  able  to  help  with  the  baby.  Beatrice's 
mother  said  that  Beatrice  was  forced  into  relations  with  the 
alleged  father,  whom  Beatrice  had  met  at  a USO  dance  and  who 
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had  been  entertained  at  her  home. 

Beatrice  had  had  a good  educational  background,  seemed  to 
have  many  interests,  and  had  done  well  in  her  work  although 
she  changed  her  mind  frequently  about  positions.  She  seemed 
very  much  embarrassed  to  talk  about  the  alleged  father  herself 
and  seemed  to  want  to  forget  the  whole  situation.  She  claimed 
no  feeling  for  him  or  interest  in  him  whatsoever.  Her  parents 
had  been  against  him  from  the  start  because  he  was  Catholic 
and  they  are  Protestant.  Beatrice  indirectly  gave  the  alleged 
father  an  opportunity  to  admit  responsibility,  but  he  did  not 
do  so. 

Beatrice  did  not  show  her  pregnancy  and  said  she  was  not 
aware  of  it  until  after  she  had  a fall,  followed  by  pneumonia, 
and  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  x-rays.  She  saw  her  baby  at 
birth  and  said  that  that  was  enough.  She  was  determined  never 
to  see  the  baby  or  make  plans  for  it,  although  she  would  take 
financial  responsibility  until  the  baby  was  permanently  placed. 
She  had  told  the  worker  that  she  was  fond  of  children,  but  she 
had  no  way  of  bringing  up  a child  and  she  would  never  ask  her 
parents  for  help. 

CFS  accepted  Beatrice,  to  help  with  placement  plans.  An 
agreement  was  signed  in  which  the  mother  planned  to  take  fi- 
nancial responsibility.  CFS  accepted  the  baby  for  placement, 
but  it  was  in  the  foster  home  only  a day,  as  it  was  a pre- 
mature baby  with  a health  problem  and  needed  more  oxygen  and 
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additional  heat.  Thus  the  haby  was  taken  to  the  State  Infir- 
mary, and  CFS  may  make  arrangements  for  it  to  go  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  Beatrice  had  stated  calmly  that  she  did  not 
want  to  see  the  baby  or  plan  for  it  - that,  if  it  died,  that 

was  God's  wish.  Yet  when  she  first  heard  that  the  baby  was 

released  from  the  hospital,  she  was  surprised,  and  she  has 
continued  to  inquire  for  the  baby  occasionally. 

5.  Ethel 

Ethel,  aged  20,  unmarried,  was  referred  to  CFS  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1945,  seven  days  after  the  birth  of  her  baby.  The 
first  interview  was  carried  on  with  her  mother.  Ethel  left 
school  after  her  sophomore  year  in  high  school,  at  sixteen, 
worked  as  a bus  girl  and  later  in  a shipyard,  where  she  met 

the  alleged  father.  He  posed  as  a single  man  until  she  an- 

nounced her  pregnancy.  Then  he  admitted  he  was  married  and 
had  children.  Ethel  secured  an  attorney  to  see  about  a fi- 
nancial settlement  so  that  she  could  pay  for  her  child's 
board. 

Ethel  finally  said  she  had  had  a child  previously,  in 
1944,  and  her  parents  had  kept  it  for  her.  She  had  paid  them 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars'  board.  That  was  why  she  had  not 
told  her  parents  about  this  baby,  for  whom  she  had  initially 
requested  adoption,  because  she  decided  she  did  not  want  to 
be  deprived  of  keeping  it  herself.  Her  present  landlord  and 
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landlady  seemed  to  take  a parental  interest  in  Ethel,  who  was 
not  working. 

CPS  placed  the  baby,  born  September  6,  1945,  at  the  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  in  a foster  home  with  the  understanding  that 
if  the  mother  decided  not  to  have  the  baby  adopted,  she  would 
make  an  effort  to  care  for  it  herself  - the  landlady  would 
share  in  the  responsibility.  Ethel  was  accepted  for  CFS  super- 
vision. She  later  decided  she  would  take  her  baby  home  from 
the  foster  home  and  would  get  equipment.  Her  landlady  would 
help  care  for  the  baby  while  Ethel  worked,  for  she  decided  she 
could  certainly  get  a position.  Ethel  cared  for  the  baby  with 
great  enjoyment,  but  after  a week  decided  again  to  have  it 
adopted.  She  planned  to  get  her  first  child  from  her  mother 
instead  and  have  her  come  to  live  with  her.  She  had  talked 
with  her  landlady  and  planned  to  visit  her  mother.  She  asked 
the  worker  if  she  would  help  explain  to  her  mother  if  neces- 
sary. Her  relationship  with  her  father,  who  was  ill,  seemed 
to  be  better  than  that  with  her  mother. 

Ethel  said  the  financial  settlement  was  to  be  made  out  of 
court. 

6.  Eleanor 

Eleanor,  aged  21,  a widow,  was  referred  to  CFS  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1945,  less  than  one  month  before  the  baby  was  born,  by 
Dr.  F at  the  suggestion  of  the  Children's  Division  in  Provi- 
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Dr.  P and  then  Mrs.  F talked  with  the  worker  about  Elea- 
nor, who  said  she  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  school  but 
could  not  remember  the  name  of  the  school  or  town.  She  had 
come  from  "poor  stock."  Her  father  and  mother  had  been  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  when  the  father  was  drunk.  This 
happened  when  Eleanor  was  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  she  had  no  relatives.  She  came  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F 
five  months  before  the  application  as  a domestic,  and  they 
felt  she  had  been  very  dependable  and  had  learned  much  since 
coming  there.  They  directed  her  social  life  and  dictated 
with  whom  she  was  to  go  out,  etc.  They  arranged  for  her  con- 
finement at  a hospital,  procured  free  care  for. her,  and 
planned  to  have  her  return  to  them.  They  paid  her  twelve 
dollars  a week  and  provided  a layette  for  the  baby.  They 
asked  CFS  to  let  Eleanor  pay  four  dollars  a week  for  the 
baby’s  board  at  first.  After  seven  weeks  she  could  start 
paying  seven  dollars  to  gradually  make  up  for  the  regular 
six-dollar-a-week  rate.  This  arrangement  would  enable  her 
to  pay  up  on  many  back  bills.  CFS  agreed  to  this  plan. 

Eleanor  said  she  knew  nothing  about  the  alleged  father 
except  his  first  name.  She  did  not  realize  she  was  pregnant 
until  she  was  eight  months  along.  When  Mrs.  F had  taken  her 
to  the  doctor  and  he  had  announced  that  she  would  have  a 
baby  in  a couple  of  weeks,  she  had  been  most  surprised.  Her 
husband  had  died  at  Guadalcanal  a year  ago. 
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Eleanor  seemed  hesitant  and  contradictory  in  her  presenta- 
tion of  material  to  the  worker  and  seemed  to  imitate  everything 
Mrs.  F said.  CFS  had  great  difficulty  in  trying  to  obtain 
verification  of  her  statements,  from  New  Jersey  where  she  said 
she  had  previously  lived.  Finally  Eleanor  did  come  out  with 
some  material  openly  to  the  worker.  She  said  that  it  was  ter- 
rible to  want  something  and  not  be  able  to  have  it,  and  when 
the  worker  encouraged  her,  she  said  that  she  had  previously 
wanted  a baby  very  much,  had  had  one  and  had  loved  it,  end 
then  had  lost  it  when  it  was  seven  months  old.  Now  she  did 
not  want  this  one.  She  said  her  childhood  was  full  of  sad 
memories,  and  she  wondered  if  this  child  could  have  a nice 
childhood.  «hen  the  worker  asked  her  about  marriage,  she  said 
that  she  did  not  plan  on  that  for  four  years  as  she  had  bills 
to  pay  and  she  wanted  time  to  be  sure  whether  she  loved  a man 
or  not.  She  now  had  learned  that  sex  was  not  everything. 

After  Eleanor  had  come  to  CFS  and  said  she  wanted  to 
visit  again,  ivirs.  F found  it  out  and  was  very  much  surprised. 
She  said  Eleanor  had  previously  stated  that  she  would  never 
set  foot  in  the  agency. 

7.  Rachel 

Rachel,  aged  26,  unmarried,  was  referred  to  CFS  by  the 
deaconess  at  the  Methodist  church  on  September  25,  1945,  five 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  baby. 

The  request  was  for  adoption  of  the  third  illegitimate 
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child.  The  first  had  been  cared  for  by  Rachel’s  parents  and 
the  second  had  been  adopted  by  a Jewish  family  who  paid  Rachel 
one-hundred  dollars. 

Rachel's  parents,  particularly  her  mother,  took  most  of 
the  initiative  in  planning  for  this  baby.  They  could  not  see 
the  way  to  taking  it  themselves,  and  they  felt  that  adoption 
was  the  most  practical  plan.  Rachel's  mother  did  not  want 
Rachel  to  care  for  the  baby  for  two  months  at  the  maternity 
home  for  fear  she  would  want  to  keep  it.  She  did  not  tell 
Rachel  when  the  baby  was  in  the  hospital  because  that  might 
worry  Rachel  and  she  migjit  give  herself  away  and  want  to  keep 
the  baby.  The  alleged  father  was  in  the  Navy  and  had  shipped 
out.  They  were  not  planning  marriage.  Rachel  had  lied  to  her 
mother  about  her  pregnancy,  and  it  was  not  known  until  just 
before  she  went  to  the  hospital.  Rachel's  mother  later  said 
she  liked  the  CFS  plan  of  foster  home  placement,  which  gives 
one  time  to  know  the  baby  and  make  a decision.  She  and  one 
of  Rachel's  two  sisters  talked  a great  deal  about  how  they 
were  going  to  be  more  thoughtful  of  Rachel,  that  is,  include 
her  more  in  social  activities  than  ever  before.  They  seemed 
very  sympathetic. 

On  October  29,  1945,  the  day  Rachel  was  discharged  from 


the  hospital,  the  baby  was  accepted  for  placement.  Sterili- 
zation was  suggested  by  the  doctor  and  parents  for  social 
reasons,  and  Rachel  submitted  to  this  most  agreeably.  She 
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has  a hoy  friend,  but  if  they  get  married,  "we  just  won’t  have 
children. " 

The  Lying-In  Hospital  had  reported  that  in  1940  Rachel 
had  had  a lot  of  "stick-to-it-iveness " and  had  been  interested 
in  making  plans.  This  time  she  had  had  no  interest  and  had 
let  her  mother  manage  things  completely. 

However,  after  a while  she  began  to  show  interest  in  the 
baby  and  came  up  into  the  ward  to  see  it.  She  finally  decided 
she  would  like  the  baby  later  if  it  could  be  worked  out  with 
her  boy  friend.  The  baby  was  placed  three  times,  twice  in  a 
foster  home  and  then  in  Rachel's  parents'  home  because  they 
decided  to  take  him  after  all.  In  the  meantime. he  had  had 
two  hospital  visits  also.  Rachel  seemed  to  be  more  sparkling 
and  interested  at  the  time  of  her  last  contact  v/ith  the  agency. 

8.  Margaret 

Margaret,  aged  20  and  married,  was  referred  to  CPS  by 
the  Family  Welfare  Society  on  December  10,  1945,  when  six 
months  pregnant.  She  had  come  down  from  Maine  and  was  living 
with  friends  in  Providence.  The  worker  had  her  first  inter- 
view with  Margaret's  mother,  who  excused  Margaret  and  was  very 
sympathetic  but  wanted  adoption  for  the  child  to  protect  her 
daughter  from  community  censure. 

The  alleged  father  came  from  a well-to-do  family  and  had 
had  a college  education.  He  was  married,  although  Margaret 
did  not  know  it  until  after  she  became  pregnant.  He  had  no 
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children  of  his  own,  yet  loves  them  and  stops  every  time  he 
meets  them  on  the  street.  Margaret  was  eager  to  tell  him 
about  her  pregnancy,  to  see  if  he  wanted  the  child.  She  had 
wanted  to  marry  him  because  he  was  so  charming  and  such  good 
fun.  He  liked  dancing  and  gaiety  as  she  did.  Her  husband, 
who  was  in  the  service  and  had  not  been  home  for  fifteen 
months,  was  stern,  straight-laced  and  glum,  according  to  Mar- 
garet. She  wanted  to  preserve  their  marriage,  however,  par- 
ticularly for  her  first  little  child's  sake.  She  would  defi- 
nitely have  to  place  the  coming  baby  for  this  reason,  as  her 
husband  would  divorce  her  if  he  knew. 

CFS  placed  Margaret  in  a maternity  home  and  continued 
case  work.  She  loved  it  at  the  Home.  They  liked  her  and 
were  willing  to  keep  her  as  long  as  necessary. 

The  Family  Welfare  Society  helped  Margaret  financially 
until  her  allotment  came  through,  and  she  planned  to  stay  in 
Providence,  to  do  waitress  work  or  housework  and  pay  the 
baby's  board  prior  to  adoption.  After  the  baby  was  born, 
Margaret  thought  she  would  like  to  see  her  husband,  who  was 
to  come  home  at  Christmas,  and  arrange  a divorce.  The  baby 
was  placed  in  three  foster  homes  within  a period  of  two 
months,  and  has  remained  in  the  third,  where  he  was  placed  on 
February  6,  1946.  Margaret  went  back  home  to  Maine  and  was 
received  joyfully.  CFS  agreed  to  pay  the  regular  six  dollars' 
board  plus  medical  and  clothing  expenses,  and  Margaret  was  to 
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Miss  Beattie  was  able  to  help  settle  a disagreement  be- 
tween Dr.  U and  the  hospital  concerning  treatment  of  the 
baby's  hernia,  and  an  operation  was  performed  at  the  Lying-In 
Hospital. 

Worker  had  taken  Margaret  to  a notary  public  to  get  an 
official  statement  from  the  War  Department  that  husband  was 
out  of  the  country  during  the  time  of  conception.  She  would 
prove  that  her  husband  was  not  the  father  of  the  baby  so  that 
possibly  his  signature  would  not  be  necessary  later  when  the 
child  was  released  for  adoption. 

9.  Viola 

Viola,  aged  23,  was  a widow.  Her  husband  had  been  killed 
in  the  service  in  December  1944.  She  was  referred  to  CFS  by  a 
maternity  home  on  October  11,  1945,  two  months  before  the 
birth  of  her  baby. 

Viola's  mother  and  father  were  divorced  one  year  after 
Viola  was  born,  and  she  has  never  heard  from  her  father.  When 
her  stepfather  died,  she  had  to  live  with  relatives,  and  took 
care  of  the  aunt's  child,  until  she  was  married.  She  had 
attended  high  school  for  two  years  in  New  York  City.  She 
later  worked,  off  and  on,  in  New  York,  in  a factory,  station- 
ery store,  etc. 

Viola  got  in  touch  with  the  alleged  father  when  she  dis- 
covered her  pregnant  condition,  but  he  tried  to  frighten  her 
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about  it.  He  was  married  and  had  three  children.  Viola  had 
known  him  over  a period  of  two  years  and  had  been  on  various 
skating  parties  which  he  had  attended.  She  was  alone  with  him 
one  night  soon  after  her  husband’s  death,  and  she  decided  to 
drown  her  sorrows  in  drink  and  escape  all  of  her  problems. 

The  alleged  father  drank  heavily,  too,  and  they  had  inter- 
course. It  was  the  only  time  she  had  been  alone  with  him. 
Viola  had  two  children  by  her  husband  and  was  extremely  fond 
of  them.  She  hated  to  lie  to  them  about  the  baby,  but  had  to. 

In  an  agency  conference  it  was  decided  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  Viola  could  not  keep  her  own  baby,  since  she  was 
financially  able  because  of  her  husband’s  death. benefit  and 
insurance,  and  because  she  loves  children  and  has  been  a very 
good  mother  to  her  first  two.  It  was  decided  that  worker 
would  not  then  accept  the  baby  for  foster  home  placement  but 
would  attempt  to  get  Viola  to  keep  her  baby.  However,  when 
the  worker  talked  with  her,  Viola  said  she  definitely  could 
never  accept  this  baby  as  part  of  her  family.  It  would  em- 
barrass her  other  two  children  if  she  kept  it,  and  later  in 
life  they  would  find  that  she  had  given  birth  to  an  illegiti- 
mate baby.  She  does  not  want  them  to  be  taunted  by  friends, 
or  to  be  ashamed  of  her.  Furthermore,  the  baby  looked  too 
much  like  the  alleged  father,  and  Viola  hated  him  and  was 
afraid  she  would  hate  the  baby  too. 

The  worker  told  Viola  about  the  six  months’  placement. 
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the  chance  for  the  mother  to  change  her  mind,  the  expectation 
of  her  responsibility  for  support  if  possible  until  a perma- 
nent plan  was  made.  Viola  understood  and  was  glad  to  take 
this  responsibility,  although  she  did  not  expect  to  change 
her  mind.  She  went  back  with  her  children  to  live  with  her 
mother  after  the  baby  was  born  and  took  it  along,  explaining 
to  her  children  that  she  was  taking  care  of  the  baby  for  the 
worker  until  it  could  be  placed.  CFS  placed  the  baby  twelve 
days  after  application. 

10.  Judith 

Judith,  22  years  old  and  married,  reapplied  to  CFS  on 
October  2,  1945.  She  had  applied  previously  but  had  decided 
to  keep  the  baby  after  it  was  born,  and  care  had  thus  been 
assumed  by  relatives. 

Then  she  had  applied,  wanting  placement  of  another  child 
ten  months  old,  who  was  placed  privately.  Judith  was  having 
to  pay  ten  dollars  for  board,  which  she  did  not  like.  She 
placed  that  baby  again  privately,  and  CFS  closed  the  case. 

Concerning  her  present  expected  baby,  she  had  requested 
adoption  of  the  Children’s  Division,  saying  that  she  did  not 
like  CFS  methods  of  placing  a baby  as  they  did  not  place  the 
baby  in  an  adoption  home  immediately.  She  was  very  nervous 
this  time,  wanted  adoption,  and  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
offer  the  baby.  Dr.  S had  a couple  in  mind  for  her  and  she 
wanted  CFS  to  make  it  possible  for  this  couple  to  adopt  the 
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baby.  She  did  not  want  to  know  who  they  were.  The  worker  ex- 
plained that  it  would  take  a little  time  but  that  CPS  would  b e 
glad  to  make  plans. 

Judith  talked  fairly  freely  about  her  background  and  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  her  parents  had  separated  when  she  was 
young  and  she  had  lived  with  various  close  relatives.  She  and 
her  mother  had  not  had  a good  relationship,  and  she  had  not 
told  her  mother  about  her  pregnancy.  A sister  had  Judith's 
other  child.  Judith’s  husband  had  deserted  her. 

Judith  was  very  much  upset  when  the  alleged  father  had 
returned  home  and  suddenly  married  another  girl.  She  had  met 
him  on  a double  date,  had  known  him  for  four  years,  and  they 
had  expected  to  get  married.  He  had  encouraged  her  to  keep 
the  baby.  After  his  marriage  she  had  decided  upon  adoption 
placement • 

The  worker  talked  with  Dr.  S,  and  he  was  glad  to  let  CFS 
make  any  arrangements  it  deemed  best.  CFS  placed  the  baby, 
and  although  Judith  has  not  seen  her  baby  for  four  months, 
she  telephones  the  foster  home  to  inquire  about  it.  She  seems 
very  much  in  conflict  about  the  baby. 

Her  older  girl  was  transferred  to  a foster  home  under 
CFS  supervision,  and  a psychological  study  was  recommended  for 
both  mother  and  daughter.  A psychiatric  interview  was  also 
suggested  for  Judith,  as  CFS  wondered  about  her  hostility  to 
CFS,  whether  her  baby  was  adoptable,  etc.  Judith’s  case  was 
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presented  to  the  staff  of  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  where  a 
psychometric  test  was  to  be  given.  Judith  did  not  keep  her 
appointment.  She  wrote  that  she  was  sick  and  could  not  pay 
board.  She  expressed  the  fear  that  her  older  child  would 
break  up  her  marriage  to  her  boy  friend. 

11.  Roberta 

Roberta,  aged  24,  married  but  seeking  divorce,  was  re- 
ferred to  CPS  on  January  15,  1945,  one  month  before  the  birth 
of  her  baby,  by  the  Lying-In  Hospital. 

Her  father  died  of  pneumonia  in  1942,  and  Roberta's  first 
child,  also  illegitimate,  was  being  cared  for  by  her  mother. 
There  are  six  brothers  and  one  sister.  Roberta's  mother  would 
not  take  the  coming  baby,  as  this  might  encourage  Roberta  to 
have  a third.  She  was  sympathetic  and  helped  Roberta  a lot. 
She  felt  that  Roberta  should  not  see  the  baby,  as  this  might 
tempt  her,  unwisely,  to  keep  it. 

Roberta's  friends  thought  she  was  having  a tumor  opera- 
tion. 

The  alleged  father  of  this  second  child  was  a fellow  em- 
ployee at  a machine  company  where  Roberta  worked,  in  her  fifth 
job.  He  evidently  was  quite  paternal  towards  her.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  had  a very  "high"  type  of  background,  was 
most  successful  in  his  business,  and  was  married  to  a very 
much  respected  woman  in  Providence.  He  admitted  paternity, 
and  said  he  would  pay  for  the  child’s  support.  He  even  came 
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to  the  agency,  although  he  did  not  want  to  continue  to  do  this. 
He  and  Roberta  had  met  each  other  when  intoxicated  at  a party. 

At  Intake  Conference  CFS  accepted  the  baby  for  supervisior 
in  a foster  home  end  it  was  decided  that  the  worker  would  con- 
tinue to  see  Roberta,  who  kept  changing  her  mind  between  adop- 
tion and  keeping  the  baby,  between  divorce  and  staying  married, 
etc.  She  had  an  I.Q.  rating  of  87  and  seemed  rather  hazy  in 
her  thinking. 

The  board  was  not  paid  completely  up  to  date. 

Finally  adoption  papers  were  signed. 

12.  Ann 

Ann,  aged  22,  unmarried,  was  referred  to  CFS  by  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  on  June  28,  1945,  in  her  seventh  month  of  preg- 
nancy. She  had  come  to  Rhode  Island  because  it  was  the  small- 
est state  in  the  union  and  no  one  would  know  her.  Her  home  was 
on  a farm  in  Wisconsin.  Her  father  had  died  in  1942  of  a heart 
condition.  Her  mother  and  she  had  not  understood  each  other 
at  all  in  Ann's  childhood,  although  they  have  discussed  things  I 
more  in  the  last  few  years.  However,  she  did  not  want  her 
mother  to  know  about  her  pregnancy.  She  had  four  brothers  and 
four  sisters  and  did  not  get  along  with  the  older  ones.  She 
was  very  close  to  one  sister,  who  was  most  sympathetic  con- 
cerning her  present  situation.  The  family  was  evidently  not 
a close  one.  Ann  was  most  eager  to  succeed  in  nursing,  to 
take  courses,  etc.,  and  to  show  her  mother  that  someone  in 
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the  family  could  amount  to  something.  Her  mother  had  had 
little  faith  in  her. 

Ann  met  the  alleged  father  in  a tuberculosis  sanitorium 
where  she  was  working.  He  was  a World  War  II  veteran  under 
medical  care  and  had  insisted  that  he  would  die  in  six  months 
if  Ann  did  not  have  intercourse  with  him.  She  pitied  him, 
she  said,  and  did  not  want  to  feel  guilty  if  anything  happened 
to  him,  so  she  submitted  to  him  for  three  months.  When  she 
told  him  she  was  pregnant,  he  disappeared  and  she  never  saw 
him  again.  He  was  married. 

Ann  had  a boy  friend  who  had  planned  to  marry  her  but 
had  to  leave  for  the  service  suddenly.  However,  he  had  been 
writing  her.  She  would  not  blame  him,  she  said,  if  he  should 
not  wish  to  marry  her  when  he  learns  of  the  baby. 

Ann  went  to  a maternity  home,  which  she  enjoyed  very 
much,  and  was  very  affectionate  with  her  child  there.  How- 
ever, she  was  eager  to  get  back  to  work.  She  wanted  the  baby 
baptized  before  it  went  for  adoption. 

She  changed  her  mind,  deciding  to  stay  in  Providence  and 
to  keep  the  baby,  and  CFS  helped  her  get  work.  She  changed 
her  mind  about  that,  too.  Her  sister  and  her  boy  friend 
wrote,  asking  her  to  come  back  to  Wisconsin.  She  was  very 
excited.  With  a loan  from  CFS,  she  took  the  trip  back,  tak- 
ing her  baby  with  her.  (CFS  had  placed  it  in  a foster  home 
six  months  after  application,  for  a month. ) Her  sister  seemed 
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immediately  very  fond  of  the  baby,  Ann  wrote.  She  had  not 
told  her  mother  about  the  baby  but  was  intending  to  do  so  and 
planned  to  borrow  money  from  her  mother  to  pay  back  the  CFS 
loan.  The  case  was  closed,  responsibility  assumed  by  rela- 
tives, December  31,  1945. 

13.  Mary 

Mary,  aged  26,  married,  was  referred  to  CFS  by  the  Lying- 
In  Hospital  on  July  17,  1945,  five  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
baby  boy.  She  wanted  immediate  adoption.  She  had  two  other 
children,  one  of  whom  was  illegitimate,  had  been  under  CFS 
supervision  in  1942,  and  was  then  adopted  by  Mary’s  husband. 
Her  relatives  had  seemed  sympathetic. 

Mary  had  never  known  her  father  but  was  brought  up  in  a 
fejmily  of  women,  being  the  older  of  two  daughters. 

She  was  lonesome  when  she  met  the  alleged  father,  and 
they  were  very  compatible.  He  was  single  and  desired  her  to 
get  a divorce.  However,  she  wrote  that  she  never  wanted  to 
see  him  again  and  that  marriage  was  out  of  the  question. 

Mary  took  the  baby  home  until  it  could  be  placed,  but 
secured  the  worker's  help  in  deciding  how  to  explain  it  to 
her  older  daughter.  She  said  that  she  did  not  come  to  CFS 
earlier  because  she  thought  something  might  happen  to  her 
husband  and  then  she  would  keep  the  baby.  If  it  had  been  a 
girl,  she  would  have  kept  it.  Also,  if  it  had  been  a girl, 
a friend  of  hers  wanted  it.  She  was  stunned  when  her  husband 
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walked  in  in  civilian  clothes  the  day  of  the  baby’s  birth, 
but  he  seemed  glad  to  see  her  and  did  not  condemn  her.  She 
felt  he  was  almost  a stranger. 

Both  Mary  and  her  husband  were  very  ambivalent  about  the 
baby.  She  seemed  to  like  her  husband,  her  other  two  children, 
and  the  alleged  father.  Her  husband  seemed  to  like  the  baby. 
Mary  thought  that  maybe  the  fact  that  he  visited  his  own  son 
by  his  first  marriage  would  help  in  getting  her  baby  home. 
However,  after  the  baby  was  placed  by  CFS,  on  September  27, 
1945,  Mary  seemed  to  grow  more  indifferent  towards  him  and 
her  husband  seemed  unwilling  to  take  on  a second  illegitimate 
child.  It  was  felt  there  were  marital  difficulties,  and  the 
worker  talked  these  over  with  Mary. 

The  worker  had  attempted  to  prevent  Mary  from  making  too 
hasty  a decision.  Finally  Mary  and  her  husband  signed  adop- 
tion papers. 

14.  Laura 

Laura,  aged  19,  unmarried,  was  referred  by  the  Lying-In 
Hospital  before  the  birth  of  her  baby,  and  had  come  there 
from  her  home  in  Iowa  for  the  sake  of  secrecy. 

Her  parents  were  separated  when  Laura  was  small  and  she 
seldom  saw  her  father,  who  was  remarried,  or  her  brother,  who 

I 

was  in  his  father’s  custody.  Her  mother  was  very  distressed 
over  losing  the  brother  and  seemed  to  reject  Laura,  leaving 
her  with  various  relatives  most  of  the  time.  Laura  became 
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very  independent.  She  did  not  tell  her  family  about  her 
pregnancy. 

Laura  had  known  the  alleged  father  ever  since  they  were 
children  because  their  families  had  been  friends.  They  were 
very  fond  of  each  other  and  planned  to  be  married.  However, 
they  decided  it  would  be  impractical  from  the  point  of  view 
of  education  and  the  financial  difficulty.  He  sent  Laura  one 
hundred  dollars  for  support  (he  was  in  the  service),  also  sent 
surprises,  and  constantly  wrote.  He  was  very  much  pleased 
about  the  baby  at  first  but  decided  it  would  interfere  with  a 
job  and  community  life  to  have  an  illegitimate  child. 

Laura  carried  out  the  doctor's  orders  to  the  letter,  as 
she  wanted  the  child  to  be  perfect.  She  seemed  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  function  of  CFS,  asked  many  questions,  and  was 
told  about  boarding  the  child  six  months  before  the  one-year 
pre-adoption  placement,  the  necessity  of  investigations  by 
worker,  doctor,  and  psychologist  as  to  the  child's  suitability 
for  adoption,  and  the  importance  of  giving  the  mother  a chance 
to  be  sure  of  her  decision. 

She  had  not  considered  an  Iowa  child-placing  agency  be- 
cause her  people  would  know  about  it. 

Laura  had  many  conflicting  thoughts  about  the  baby.  She 
did  not  want  to  keep  it  and  have  it  go  without  a complete 
family  as  she  had,  nor  did  she  want  to  face  the  loss  of  a 
child  as  her  mother  had.  She  made  clothes  for  the  baby  and 
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then,  because  it  was  too  painful  to  do  it  when  she  was  think- 
ing of  giving  up  the  baby,  she  gave  them  away.  After  the  baby 
was  born,  she  was  still  ambivalent,  although  she  tended  towards 
keeping  it.  The  worker  reminded  her  that  she  might  be  sorry 
later  if  she  let  the  baby  go  for  adoption. 

CFS  placed  her  and  the  baby  together  in  what  is  called  a 
"mutual  foster  home,"  and  it  was  a very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. She  took  great  interest  in  the  baby  and  the  foster 
parents  were  very  fond  of  her.  Although  she  had  trained  to 
be  a stenographer,  she  did  mechanical  work,  and  she  always 
made  payments  most  promptly. 

Another  childhood  friend  of  Laura’s,  whom  the  foster 
parents  thought  much  nicer  than  the  alleged  father,  asked 
Laura  to  marry  him  and  come  to  Indiana  with  him.  She  was 
terribly  happy  and  wrote  the  agency  about  it.  He  was  glad  to 
adopt  the  baby,  was  even  grateful  to  it  and  said  that  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  baby  that  he  and  Laura  were  brought  to- 
gether again.  The  case  was  closed. 

15.  Cynthia 

Cynthia,  aged  24,  unmarried,  was  referred  to  CFS  on 
June  26,  1945,  by  the  Youth  Consultation  Service  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  New  York.  She  went  to  a shelter  for  girls  in  New  York 
one  month  before  the  birth  of  her  baby  because  everybody  would' 
know  about  her  in  her  small  home  town  if  she  stayed  there. 

She  wrote  from  New  York  arranging  to  meet  the  CFS  worker,  and 
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the  worker  suggested  that  Cynthia  send  birth  information  and 
facts  as  to  sex  of  the  baby,  etc.  Although  the  case  was  out- 
side of  CPS  territory,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
said  that  it  was  all  right  for  CPS  to  go  into  that  area. 

Cynthia  said  that  her  mother  was  standing  by  and  would 
give  any  kind  of  help.  The  worker  wrote  her  mother  for  an 
appointment.  She  told  about  the  alleged  father,  saying  that 
he  was  Italian,  Catholic  and  was  married.  He  was  very  quick 
and  sharp,  was  likable  and  attractive,  but  she  could  not  for- 
give him  for  what  he  did.  According  to  Cynthia’s  friend  and 
neighbor,  the  story  was  that  Cynthia  went  out  with  the  alleged 
father  several  times  and,  said  Cynthia,  "one  night  he  had  a 
beer  and  I had  a coke,  I passed  out,  and  the  next  thing  I knew 
we  were  alone  in  the  car  on  a country  highway.  11  He  would  not 
admit  paternity.  Cynthia's  mother  said  Cynthia  did  not  tell 
her  when  she  became  pregnant  and  that,  although  she  realized 
it,  she  felt  that  it  was  Cynthia's  business  to  tell  her  when 
she  was  ready  to.  Cynthia's  father  had  teased  her  about  grow- 
ing fat,  and  Cynthia  had  treated  this  as  a joke,  pretending 
that  there  was  nothing  else  to  it.  Cynthia's  mother  said  her 
husband  was  unpredictable  but  she  would  try  to  handle  him  when 
the  time  came.  Cynthia,  she  said,  was  pretending  that  she  was 
studying  child  nursing  in  New  York.  She  had  left  school  her 
freshman  year  in  high  school  at  eighteen  because  she  never 
liked  it,  was  "jittery"  and  "nervous",  although  she  received 
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average  grades.  The  mother  felt  that  Cynthia  could  not  bring 
the  baby  home  because  of  her  father  and  the  neighbors.  Cynthis 
had  written  that  she  would  take  it  to  CFS  for  adoption.  She 
wants  her  father  never  to  know. 

The  baby  was  accepted  for  CFS  supervision  in  a foster 
home  on  August  15,  1S45,  pending  possible  adoption,  and  Cynthis 
signed  the  adoption  sheet.  Cynthia  called  the  baby  "It"  and 
seemed  to  have  little  feeling  of  affection  for  him  but  rather 
was  mechanical  and  indifferent,  although  she  took  the  necesssarv 
responsibility  for  board  by  working. 

The  worker  wrote  after  the  acceptance  and  placement  of 
the  baby  and  told  Cynthia  about  him.  Cynthia  wrote  back  in 
appreciation,  told  of  changing  jobs  and  not  being  very  satis- 
fied with  her  present  job  of  caring  for  children.  The  worker 
wrote  to  make  an  appointment  for  further  discussion  of  plans. 

16.  Rita 

Rita,  aged  23,  married,  was  referred  to  CFS  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1945,  by  Dr.  G of  the  M Maternity  Home  one  month  after 
the  birth  of  a baby  boy. 

Rita's  parents  were  separated  after  twenty-three  years 
of  struggle.  Her  father  was  said  to  be  a "wolf."  Her  mother 
supported  herself  by  working  in  a mill.  She  was  not  told 
about  the  baby. 

Rita  was  very  much  upset  and  confused  because  she  did 
not  know  whether  to  tell  her  husband  about  the  baby  or  not 
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when  he  came  hack  from  overseas.  Her  friends  did  not  agree  in 
their  opinions  and  advice,  and  this  confused  her.  She  was 
afraid  to  tell  him  and  yet  she  preferred  to  have  him  hear  from 
her  than  from  the  neighbors.  She  seemed  to  feel  a lot  of 
guilt  and  anxiety.  She  had  two  very  attractive  children  of 
whom  she  seemed  very  fond,  but  she  was  anxious  for  fear  one  of 
them  would  let  something  out  in  front  of  her  husband. 

The  worker  tried  to  help  Rita  clarify  her  feelings  con- 
cerning her  husband  and  the  alleged  father,  whom  she  had  met 
at  a party.  Rita  said  she  had  no  interest  in  the  alleged 
father,  that  her  husband  was  all  she  wanted. 

At  first  she  had  seemed  indifferent  concerning  the  baby. 
When  the  worker  explained  that  Rita  would  be  allowed  to  visit 
the  baby  at  the  hospital,  to  dress  him,  and  to  visit  the 
foster  home  also,  Rita  said  she  could  throw  her  arms  around 
the  worker.  She  had  thought  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  and 
had  seemed  to  feel  that  the  agency  would  not  understand.  She 
had  read  many  stories,  and  the  mother  was  always  considered 
the  cruel  person.  She  thought  of  pretending  to  be  a foster 
mother  to  the  child  as  a "cover-up 11 , but  people  would  realize 
she  was  the  real  mother,  especially  as  the  baby  looked  like 
her.  She  had  looked  forward  to  the  child  and  yet  felt  ter- 
ribly that  she  had  allowed  herself  to  become  involved.  She 
considered  abortion  a sin. 

Rita  had  thought  she  could  not  visit  the  hospital  as  long 
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' as  she  desired  adoption,  but  the  worker  told  her  it  was  her 
right,  since  final  plans  were  not  made.  She  took  quite  an 
affectionate  interest  in  the  baby,  and  the  nurses  were  sur- 
prised to  see  her. 

She  signed  agreement  papers  concerning  foster  home  place- 
ment and  financial  responsibility  for  the  baby  and  said  that 
she  did  not  feel  she  was  giving  the  baby  away  but  was  just 
allowing  CFS  to  care  for  him  temporarily.  More  definite  plans 
would  be  made  after  she  had  talked  with  her  husband.  If  adop- 
tion were  to  be  the  plan  definitely,  a pre-adoption  study 
would  be  made,  and  Rita’s  school  record,  more  information 
about  the  alleged  father,  and  a psychometric  test  would  be  ob- 
tained. 

Rita  finally  told  worker  of  her  husband’s  return  and  the 
fact  that  she  could  not  tell  about  her  baby  because  of  some 
vehement  remarks  he  had  made  concerning  the  Carlan  case.  He 
had  almost  discovered  her  secret  twice.  She  had  visited  the 
baby  in  the  foster  home  but  was  doing  it  less  often  because 
she  was  afraid  of  arousing  suspicion.  She  was  a little  wor- 
ried about  the  financial  support  of  the  baby,  but  the  worker 
reassured  her  about  this.  On  the  whole,  Rita  felt  happy  and 
said  things  were  going  quite  satisfactorily.  She  and  her 
husband  and  children  were  going  to  move  to  a six-room  cottage, 
and  her  mother  would  live  with  them. 

17.  Marion 

Marion,  aged  20,  unmarried,  was  referred  by  a doctor  at 
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the  suggestion  of  the  Lying-In  Hospital  on  June  25,  1945,  be- 
fore confinement.  She  was  a transient,  having  come  from  her 
little  home  town  in  New  Jersey  for  the  sake  of  secrecy.  She 
was  seen  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, was  then. referred  to  the  State  because  of  so  many  out- 
of-State  elements  involved,  and  the  State  wanted  CFS  to  take 
the  case.  This  the  agency  agreed  to  do.  Marion  was  told  by 
the  SPCC  worker  that  her  baby  would  be  placed  as  soon  as  she 
got  out  of  the  hospital,  and  the  hospital  demanded  that  Marion 
and  the  baby  leave  the  next  day.  The  CFS  worker  explained 
that  the  agency  could  not  place  the  baby  immediately  but  would 
try  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Marion  stayed  with  her  favorite  sister  and  her  husband, 
who  were  very  nice  to  her.  No  one  at  home  knew  about  the  baby 
except  her  parents,  and  she  did  not  want  to  hurt  them.  She 
seemed  very  fond  of  her  family.  Marion's  sister  could  not 
take  the  baby  because  she  and  her  husband  lived  in  a small 
cottage  and  they  had  three  children  of  their  own.  Furthermore 
how  could  the  baby  be  explained  to  these  children? 

The  alleged  father  and  Marion  met  at  the  defense  plant 
where  she  worked.  She  had  not  known  he  was  married  and  had 
children.  He  was  Catholic  and  could  not  get  a divorce.  She 
did  not  intend  to  tell  him  of  the  baby  and  planned  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  She  had  a boy  friend  at  home  whom 
she  might  marry  and  who  might  accept  the  baby. 
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Marion  was  in  tears  at  one  point  because  the  doctor  had 
prospective  adoptive  parents  for  her  baby  and  seemed  to  want 
to  hurry  her  and  not  to  let  her  see  the  baby.  The  worker  asked 
her  how  she  felt,  and  Marion  said  she  did  not  want  adoption 
yet.  The  worker  explained  the  period  of  six  months  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  child  was  suitable  for  adoption  and  to  allow 
time  to  work  it  through  with  the  mother.  Marion  was  extremely 
relieved  and  said  she  had  been  under  terrific  pressure,  for 
the  doctor  had  told  the  nurses  not  to  let  her  see  her  baby. 

She  wanted  to  visit,  and  the  worker  said  she  might.  Also, 
she  went  with  her  baby  to  the  foster  home  and  seemed  quite 
fascinated  but  "jittery'1.  She  definitely  felt  she  needed  six 
months  to  think.  She  was  willing  to  take  financial  responsi- 
bility, and  GPS  provided  the  layette. 

She  wrote  letters  inquiring  about  the  baby,  asking  for 
pictures,  and  expressing  some  doubts  about  finances.  She  re- 
peatedly announced  that  she  had  dropped  all  plans  for  keeping 
the  baby  and  said  to  go  ahead  with  adoption  plans.  Her  school 
grades  were  secured,  the  baby  was  given  a psychological  test, 
and  adoption  papers  were  signed.  The  baby  had  three  temporary 
placements  within  two  months  and  then  a pre-adoption  placement, 
that  is,  placement  for  the  one-year  period  when  the  adoptive 
parents  take  the  child  "on  trial"  and  no  board  is  paid. 

18.  Virginia 

Virginia,  aged  19,  unmarried,  was  referred  to  CFS  by  the 
Lying-In  Hospital  on  May  31,  1945,  one  week  after  the  birth  of 
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her  baby  boy,  who  was  born  with  a cleft  palate  and  harelip. 

Her  mother  told  CFS  worker  that  their  house  had  burned 
and  they  were  having  great  difficulty.  They  absolutely  could 
not  take  the  baby  and  she  wanted  it  placed  for  adoption  im- 
mediately. The  Family  Welfare  Society  had  had  difficulty  try- 
ing to  get  Virginia’s  mother  to  go  to  CFS,  as  she  had  said 
Dr.  B was  going  to  place  him  immediately.  However,  Dr.  B de- 
nied this  to  Lying-In  Hospital.  CFS  worker  spent  considerable 
time  with  Virginia's  mother,  impressing  upon  her  the  need  for 
temporary  placement  and  the  fact  that  someone  would  have  to 
pay  the  baby’s  board,  but  the  mother  was  adamant,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  baby,  and  talked  a lot  about  physical 
ailments  in  the  family  which  needed  attention. 

Virginia  seemed  bored  and  indifferent  and  left  everything 
to  her  mother. 

The  alleged  father  had  posed  as  unmarried,  but  when  told 
of  Virginia's  pregnancy  said  he  had  a wife  and  baby.  A settle 
ment  was  procured  from  him  in  lump  sum  and  was  not  used  as  ex- 
pected by  the  family. 

Virginia  was  hostile  to  the  CFS  worker  and  did  not  want 
to  see  her  at  the  hospital.  She  would  not  look  at  the  baby. 
She  had  a private  room  and  wore  very  extravagant  clothes. 

When  the  worker  explained  to  Virginia  that  her  baby  could  not 
be  submitted  for  adoption  but  could  be  cared  for  and  supported 
until  on  its  own,  Virginia  said  she  must  ask  her  mother  about 
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finances.  The  worker  felt  that  it  was  Virginia’s  responsibil- 
ity and  that  her  finances  were  adequate. 

The  worker  told  Virginia  and  her  mother  that  CFS  would 
help  with  placement  and  medical  attention  but  not  support. 

They  must  take  responsibility  for  the  child,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  without  the  legal  mother’s  consent.  Virginia’s  mother 
was  very  angry  with  CFS  and  the  alleged  father  and  would  not 
take  any  responsibility.  The  worker  said  the  case  would  have 
to  go  to  court,  and  it  did.  Then  they  signed  an  agreement. 
Virginia  was  ordered  to  pay  eight  dollars  and  to  see  the  pro- 
bation officer  regularly. 

When  the  worker  told  Virginia  about  plans  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  she  seemed  interested.  However,  it  was 
learned  that  she  was  not  pacing  the  bill,  and  the  court  re- 
duced the  order  to  three  dollars. 

19.  ^riscilla 

Priscilla,  aged  31,  married  and  with  two  children,  was 
referred  to  CFS  by  the  Family  Welfare  Society  on  October  31, 
1945,  which  had  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  to  keep  her 
baby.  She  definitely  wanted  adoption.  This  was  two  weeks 
before  the  birth  of  the  baby.  Priscilla  said  she  could  not 
explain  the  presence  of  the  baby  to  her  two  other  children. 

She  had  been  separated  <not  legally;  from  her  husband  six 
months,  her  children  had  been  temporarily  pieced,  and  she  was 
living  alone.  She  was  afraid  her  relatives  had  heard  about 
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her.  she  had  never  worked  until  1943.  In  her  second  position 
she  met  the  alleged  father,  and  went  out  with  him  only  one 
night.  He  was  married,  though  separated,  and  had  a child. 
Priscilla  was  sure  he  would  not  get  a divorce.  He  did  not 
respond  when  she  asked  for  financial  help. 

Priscilla's  brother  and  sister  had  been  told  that  she 
was  promiscuous  and  they  would  not  let  her  return  until  she 
proved  herself  not  infectious.  Priscilla’s  father  had  died 
when  she  was  seven.  She  had  left  school  in  junior  high.  In 
1940  her  mother  died  and  Priscilla  went  to  pieces.  The  family 
was  strict  Adventist. 

The  CFS  worker  explained  adoption  procedures  and  neces- 
sary verification  of  the  husband’s  absence  to  Priscilla.  She 
said  she  had  no  funds  and  would  like  to  place  the  baby  directlj 
from  the  hospital.  She  was  sure  of  adoption,  that  no  man 
would  want  to  marry  her  and  have  the  responsibility  of  an  il- 
legitimate child  besides  two  others,  and  that  she  could  never 
support  three. 

Priscilla  showed  great  fondness  for  her  children  and 
later  revealed  the  fact  that  the  one  thing  she  feared  about 
placement  was  that  it  would  mean  an  opportunity  for  some 
agency  to  take  all  her  children  from  her  permanently.  She 
was  most  relieved  when  reassured  about  this.  She  had  thought 
that  because  of  her  own  condition  following  an  accident,  her 
baby  would  not  be  normal.  However,  when  it  came  she  thought 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  child  in  the  hospital  and  she 
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wanted  to  keep  it. 

CFS  and  the  Family  Welfare  Society  had  considerable  con- 
sultation on  the  case.  CFS  thought  that  CFS  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  7/elf  are  could  carry  the  case.  Family  Welfare 
Society  felt  that  the  mother  needed  a lot  of  help  and  was  too 
much  upset  to  be  seen  by  various  agencies.  It  had  not  worked 
in  the  past  for  CFS  and  FWS  to  work  together  on  a case  work 
level.  It  was  decided  that  CFS  would  place  the  baby  for  four 
weeks  and  that  in  three  weeks  there  would  be  another  confer- 
ence to  decide  further  plans.  The  baby  was  placed,  CFS  taking 
most  of  the  financial  responsibility.  Priscilla  found  an 
apartment,  decided  to  go  on  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and 
finally  was  thrilled  because  she  was  able  to  take  her  baby 
home.  CFS  helped  her  concerning  the  baby's  formula  and  care. 
Priscilla  was  discharged  from  CFS  supervision  on  November  25, 
1945,  and  the  case  was  assumed  by  the  Family  Welfare  Society. 

20.  Greta 

Greta,  aged  19,  an  unmarried  girl  with  three  children, 
was  referred  to  CFS  by  the  Department  of  Public  V/elfare  on 
April  16,  1945,  the  day  after  her  baby  was  born. 

The  alleged  father  was  one  of  two  boys  who  had  assaulted 
Gladys.  They  had  police  records  and  one  of  them  was  the 
brother  of  a murderer  who  had  committed  suicide.  Greta's 
father  had  gone  to  the  police  and  had  put  in  a call  for  the 
doctor.  Her  family  definitely  wanted  adoption  for  the  baby  as 
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quickly  as  possible,  and  Greta  herself  took  no  interest  in  it. 
She  was  very  close  to  her  father,  but,  as  her  mother  v/as  sick, 
she  was  afraid  her  father  would  blame  her  for  anything  that 
might  happen.  Her  sister  seemed  at  first  to  condemn  her.  Her 
mother  and  her  sister  both  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  GPS 
worker  to  talk  with  Greta  alone  and  seemed  to  feel  that  she 
might  be  tempted  to  keep  the  baby. 

She  left  school  to  do  factory  work,  which  she  enjoyed. 

She  tutored,  helped  in  the  home,  taught  Sunday  school,  liked 
athletics  and  dressmaking.  She  seemed  like  an  attractive, 
wholesome,  somewhat  naive  girl. 

CFS  accepted  Greta  for  supervision  in  the  home  and  for 
placement  of  the  baby,  and  her  family  was  to  assume  complete 
financial  responsibility.  The  agency  planned  to  keep  a care- 
ful history,  to  learn  more  information  about  the  two  boys,  and 
to  talk  with  Greta  or  have  a psychiatrist  talk  with  her  about 
her  feelings  concerning  her  pregnancy,  and  about  her  future 
plans. 

She  had  said  she  did  not  discover  she  was  pregnant  until 
the  night  before  the  baby's  birth.  When  the  worker  gave  her 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  baby  or  to  see  it,  she  did  not  re- 
spond. Just  previous  to  the  adoption  placement,  she  talked 
with  the  Executive  Secretary,  as  this  is  the  policy  in  helping 
the  mother  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  last  step.  She 
was  told  that  she  should  make  the  choice  of  her  own  free  will. 
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She  was  told  that  if  the  child  were  placed  for  adoption,  she 
would  not  be  told  anything  about  the  child's  whereabouts. 

She  still  seemed  sure  that  adoption  was  what  she  wanted,  and 
papers  were  later  signed. 

She  seemed  to  get  along  very  well  with  her  father  after 
this  and  seemed  to  have  good  insight  into  her  mother's  condi- 
tion. She  planned  to  marry  her  boy  friend,  with  whom  she  had 
been  corresponding,  as  he  had  come  back  from  the  service. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  CASE  MATERIAL 

Factors  Involved. 

A.  General  Information 

Table  3 

Age  of  Mothers  at  Time  of  Application 


Age 

Number  of  Mothers 

15 

1 

16 

0 

17 

0 

18 

0 

19 

3 

20 

3 

21 

3 

22 

2 

23 

2 

24 

2 

25 

1 

26 

1 

27 

1 

28 

0 

29 

0 

30 

0 

31 

1 

Total 

20 

The  chronological  age  range  of  the  mothers  was  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-one , with  nine  falling  between  nineteen 
and  twenty-one . 

Twelve  mothers  were  unmarried,  and  eight  who  applied 
were  married,  two  of  these  being  widows. 
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Seven  mothers  had  three  children,  five  had  two,  and  nine 


were  having  their  first.  Six  had  previously  had  illegitimate 
children. 

Nationality  was  not  recorded  in  a majority  of  cases,  and 
all  applicants  were  white. 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty  were  Protestant  and  only  two  were 
Catholic.  In  three  cases  religion  was  mentioned  as  a strong 
influence  in  the  girl’s  home. 

There  were  eleven  sources  of  referral.  Of  these,  five 
were  hospital  referrals,  three  maternity  home  referrals,  three 
by  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  and  two  by  doctors.  The  rest 
came  from  single  sources. 

Twelve  mothers  were  "transients";  i.e.,  their  homes  were 
out  of  state,  but  they  came  supposedly  to  have  their  babies 
away  from  home  end  friends,  where  they  could  be  sure  of  se- 
crecy and  avoid  community  pressure. 

Six  girls  were  in  maternity  homes,  and  all  of  them  made 
some  comments  expressing  satisfaction  concerning  their  stay 
there.  They  all  seemed  to  enjoy  it  and  some  of  them  appeared 
to  the  workers  to  become  quite  dependent  on  the  homes  and 
perhaps  a little  less  realistic  because  of  the  "protected" 
atmosphere.  Others  seemed  to  be  helped  by  the  maternity  home 
because  they  were  accepted  and  dared  to  express  some  of  their 
held-in  affection  for  the  child. 
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B.  Physical  Factors.  The  writer  did  not  reach  signifi- 


cant findings  on  physical  factors.  A psychological  factor 
closely  tied  up  with  the  physical,  however,  was  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  eight  mothers  to  accept  pregnancy  until  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  baby.  Their  physical  appearance,  in 
many  cases,  seemed  to  support  this  denial* 

C.  Mental  Factors.  Intelligence  was  very  difficult  to 
determine,  but  the  writer  finally  estimated  - through  tests 
in  a very  few  cases,  and  through  the  impressions  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  indications  of  the  material  in  others  - that  per- 
haps three  were  of  good  or  high  intelligence,  five  fair,  four 
poor,  and  six  unknown. 

D.  Social  and  Psychological  Factors.  It  was  definitely 
determined  that  twelve  mothers  came  from  broken  homes.  In 
two  cases  there  had  been  divorce  of  the  parents,  in  three 
cases  there  was  separation,  and  in  seven  cases  one  or  both 
parents  were  dead. 

Four  of  the  girls  had  lived  with  relatives  most  of  the 
time  rather  than  with  their  parents. 

In  five  instances,  rejection  by  the  girl’s  mother  was 
mentioned  as  a prominent  factor.  There  were  seven  cases  in 
which  the  girl’s  mother  might  be  described  as  "dominating," 
four  cases  in  which  she  might  be  called  "sympathetic."  In 
two  cases  the  father  was  dominating  and  in  four  sympathetic. 

In  one  case  a sister  was  very  dominating,  in  one  very 
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sympathetic.  In  two  instances  the  relationship  between  the 


girl  and  her  brother  was  very  close,  but  the  brother  died  in 
one  case,  was  away  in  the  service  in  the  other. 

In  five  cases  the  parents  very  definitely  pressed  immedi- 
ate adoption  of  the  baby. 

Eight  alleged  fathers  were  married,  nine  were  unmarried, 
and  in  three  cases  the  status  was  not  given.  Seven  girls 
seemed  to  have  had  a casual  relationship  with  the  alleged 
father,  eight  knew  him  fairly  well,  and  in  five  instances  the 
type  of  relationship  was  unknown.  Three  girls  said  they  met 
the  alleged  father  at  a party  and  gave  alcoholism  as  the  rea- 
son for  "falling  from  grace."  One  was  drugged  and  one  was 
attacked.  Twelve  alleged  fathers  were  service-connected;  in 
two  cases  it  was  not  known  whether  the  alleged  father  was  in 
the  service  or  not.  The  majority  of  the  girls  did  not  con- 
tinue to  see  the  alleged  father  after  pregnancy  - and  the 
majority  of  the  fathers  denied  responsibility. 

There  were  eight  married  women.  The  husbands  of  three 
were  servicemen,  three  were  not,  two  were  unknown.  Two  of 
the  three  in  the  service  were  killed  in  action. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  outstanding  among  the  married 
mothers  was  their  concern  about  explaining  to  their  legitimate 
children  about  the  illegitimate  baby. 

In  six  situations  hostility  was  revealed  by  the  mother 
toward  the  agency,  and  in  six  situations  a very  positive 
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relationship  with  the  agency  was  observed.  In  the  other  cases 
there  was  some  evidence  of  these  factors,  but  it  was  not  so 
clear-cut . 

With  respect  to  feelings  about  the  baby,  ten  mothers 
seemed  ambivalent,  eight  seemed  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the 
child,  and  two  showed  strong  affection  for  it. 

So  far  as  educational  background  was  concerned,  six  girls 
had  left  school  when  in  junior  high  school,  twelve  had  gone 
part  way  in  senior  high,  and  two  had  gone  beyond  high  school 
to  business  school.  The  records  told  of  none  who  had  attended 
college. 

Table  4 
Education 


Schooling  Number 

of  Mothers 

Grade  VII 

0 

VIII 

2 

IX 

2 

unknown 

3 

X 

5 

XI 

1 

XII 

5 

Business  school 

(after  high  school) 

2 

Total 

20 
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Table  5 


Employment 


Occupation 

Number  of  Mothers 

Factory  or  defense  worker 

7 

Waitress 

4 

Domestic 

4 

Shop  saleswoman 

2 

Office  worker 

1 

Elevator  operator 

1 

Hospital  aide 

1 

Nursemaid 

1 

Buyer 

1 

Navy  base  saleswoman 

1 

Bus  girl 

1 

Unemployed 

2 

Total* 

26 

*Only  20  different  mothers  are  represented, 
but  some  had  had  more  than  one  occupation. 


For  twelve  mothers  one  job  was  listed;  for  three  mothers 
two  jobs  were  listed;  and  for  three  mothers  at  least  three 
jobs  were  listed.  In  several  cases  it  was  indicated  that  the 
mother  changed  her  job  frequently. 


These  paragraphs  have  been  given  in  a brief  attempt  to 
indicate  possible  influences  on  the  mothers  and  reasons  for 
their  behavior.  However,  these  factors  are  many  of  them  ex- 
ternal and,  as  this  is  not  a psychiatric  paper,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  go  into  deeper  inner  motivations.  More  about 
these  influences  will  come  into  the  discussion  on  treatment. 
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Treatment 

- with  emphasis  on  policy 

Table  6 
Disposition 

as  related  to  Chapter  III 

Case  No. 

Disposition 

Plan* 

1 

Accepted  for  foster  home 
placement 

Intends  to  keep  baby 

2 

Foster  home 

Adoption 

3 

Foster  home 

Adoption 

4 

Foster  home 

Hospital  or  institution 

5 

Foster  home 

6 

Foster  home 

Adoption,  or  State 

7 

Foster  home;  relatives 
then  accepted  baby. 

Closed 

8 

Maternity  home;  foster 
home . 

9 

Foster  home 

10 

Foster  home 

11 

Foster  home;  pre-adoption 
placement . 

12 

Foster  home,  six  to  eight 
months 

13 

Foster  home,  four  months 

14 

Mutual  foster  home;  then 
mother  took  baby. 

15 

Foster  home  (consent  of 
DPW  because  out  of 
territory ) 

16 

Foster  home  --  study 
basis  for  six  months 

Adoption,  or  State 

17 

Foster  home 

Adoption 

18 

Foster  home  (cooperation 
of  court) 

19 

Foster  home;  then  own 
home,  keeping  baby. 

20 

Foster  home 

Adoption 

* "Plan"  here  means  intention,  not  settled  fact. 


In  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty  cases,  foster  home  place- 
ment was  a part  of  the  plan.  In  three  cases  actual  pre-sdoption 
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placements  had  been  made  at  the  time  the  writer  was  making  the 
study.  The  other  cases  have  not  actually  completed  a solution, 
but  most  of  them  expect  to  have  adoption  carried  through.  Two 
cases  will  go  to  the  State  if  it  is  found  that  adoption  is  not 
possible.  In  one  case  the  court  cooperated  to  urge  the  mother  j 
to  pay  board  for  her  child.  In  one  case  a special  plan  was 
made  after  conference  with  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  and 
after  CFS  had  placed  the  child  for  four  months  the  case  was 
assumed  by  the  Family  Welfare  Society.  In  one  case  the  ex- 
pected plan,  because  of  medical  necessity  of  the  child,  is  to 
use  the  Children's  Hospital  or  some  institution.  There  was 
one  mutual  foster  home  placement,  that  is,  placement  of  both 
the  mother  and  her  baby  in  a foster  home.  In  one  case  the 
baby  was  finally  taken  by  relatives;  and  in  one  case  the  mother 
took  the  baby  home  and  was  married. 

Eleven  mothers  agreed  to  take  full  financial  responsibil- 
ity, reimbursing  the  CFS  for  board,  which  is  usually  six  dol- 
lars, plus  medical  and  clothing  costs,  and  only  occasionally 
seven  or  eight  dollars. 

Arrangements  for  medical  attention  were  made  in  several 
cases  by  the  CFS.  By  talking  with  certain  physicians,  some 
points  were  clarified  to  what  seemed  like  the  advantage  of 
both  the  mother  and  the  child,  so  that  there  was  less  confu- 
sion and  fear  on  the  mother's  part  and  better  health  for  the 
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In  at  least  five  cases,  psychological  tests  were  recom- 
mended for  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  children,  and  in  some 
cases  psychiatric  interviews  were  suggested.  In  several  in- 
stances, assistance  in  vocational  planning  was  given.  A 
point  was  made  of  getting  information  on  the  mother's  school 
record  and  on  the  alleged  father.  Case  work  attention  to 
family  and  other  relationships  was  given  in  every  case. 

Application  w as  made  at  CFS  before  the  birth  of  the  baby 
in  eleven  cases,  after  birth  in  eight  cases,  on  the  day  of 
birth  in  one  case. 

The  interval  of  time  between  referral  and  foster  home 
placement  ranged  from  four  days  to  six  months. 

Table  7 

Time  Interval  between  Referral  and  Placement 


Time  Interval 

Number  of  Cases 

Under  2 weeks 

4 

Over  2 weeks,  less  than  1 month 

4 

Over  1 month,  less  than  2 months 

3 

Over  2 months,  less  than  4 months 

4 

Over  4 months,  less  than  8 months 

2 

Unknown 

3 

Total 

20 

In  four  cases  there  were  three  foster  home  placements 
preceding  the  one  pre-adoption  placement.  In  one  case  there 


were  two  foster  home  placements  preceding  one  pre-adoption 
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There  were  four  workers  on  the  twenty  cases,  besides  the 
Intake  worker.  One  worker  carried  eleven  of  the  cases,  one 
carried  six,  one  carried  two,  and  one  carried  one . 

A.  Discussion  of  Policy.  What  do  all  these  facts  mean 
in  the  light  of  the  policies  discussed  previously?  One  point 
of  discussion  was  whether  a decision  should  be  made  quickly 
concerning  keeping  the  child  or  placing  it  for  adoption,  or 
whether  the  mother  should  be  given  time.  The  CFS  starts  work- 
ing with  the  mother  fairly  early,  as  these  cases  reveal,  but 
in  most  cases  the  worker  encouraged  the  mother  to  take  time 
in  weighing  her  thoughts  before  making  a decision.  What  solu- 
tion the  worker  felt  would  be  best  for  the  mother  cannot  be 
determined,  and  how  much  influence  this  might  have  had  cannot 
be  measured.  However,  it  was  seen  that  the  mother  was  not 
usually  hurried  into  a decision.  Although  foster  placement 
came  fairly  promptly,  the  mother  was  always  told  that  she  had 
six  months  to  think  it  over,  and  often  there  was  a change  of 
mind.  Even  at  the  final  conference  with  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary the  mother  is  given  the  opportunity  for  absolute  freedom 
of  choice  or  change  of  decision.  She  is  encouraged  to  take 
responsibility  for  her  decision  as  well  as  for  the  support  of 
the  child.  In  many  situations  she  visited  the  foster  home, 
made  clothes  for  the  child,  took  an  interest  and  responsibil- 
ity for  it. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  foster  home  placement  should 
be  used  when  adoption  might  be  the  plan  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  CFS,  as  seen  from  the  discussion  on  dispo- 
sition. Placement  is  made  fairly  early  in  a good  many  cases, 
but  in  Only  four  instances  was  there  frequent  replacement. 

In  two  instances  attempts  were  made  to  help  the  mother  and 
child  stay  together  in  a placement;  In  one  case  it  proved 
successful;  in  the  other  case  resources  proved  too  limited 
and  foster  home  placement  for  the  baby  alone  was  decided  upon. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  adoption  appears  to  be 
the  ultimate  solution.  This  certainly  indicates  a tendency 
away  from  the  idea  of  having  the  mother  keep  the  baby  at  any 
cost.  How  much  is  determined  by  the  choice  of  the  mother  and 
how  much  by  the  philosophy  of  the  worker  cannot  be  ascertained, 
There  was  one  instance  in  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  plan 
was  to  encourage  the  mother  to  keep  her  baby  because  she  had 
been  such  a good  mother  to  her  other  children  and  she  was  fi- 
nancially capable  of  supporting  them  all.  This  was  Case  No. 

9.  In  Cases  13  and  14  the  worker  tried  to  prevent  too  hasty 
a decision  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  reminding  her  of  feel- 
ings she  might  have  later. 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  giving  the  mother  time  to 
work  out  her  feelings  (as  well  as  giving  the  agency  time  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  the  baby  for  adoption),  three 
mothers  definitely  expressed  relief  and  hoped  they  could  visit 
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their  babies.  In  several  other  cases  this  attitude  seemed  to 
exist.  In  some  cases  the  mother  wanted  immediate  adoption 
from  the  beginning. 

The  CPS  did  not  perhaps  show  evidence  of  as  much  speed  as 
an  unauthorized  agency,  and  a few  mothers  were  hostile  because 
of  this.  However,  placement,  although  of  a temporary  nature, 
was  made  fairly  quickly  in  most  cases.  The  mothers  were  not 
praised  and  flattered;  but  they  were  accepted,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  really  to  understand  them  before  attempting  treatment. 
Six  of  the  mothers  reacted  to  the  agency  as  if  it  were  somewhat 
"prying";  but  the  others  seemed  to  accept  and  be  increasingly 
glad  of  contact  with  the  agency.  The  other  "lure"  of  unauthor- 
ized agencies  that  was  mentioned  was  cash  assistance;  the  CFS, 
on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  financial  responsibility,  al- 
though, as  indicated  earlier,  financial  help  was  extended  where 
it  was  felt  to  be  needed. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  writer’s  foremost  conclusion  is  that  although  the 
mothers  all  showed  some  evidence  of  disturbance  concerning 
their  situation,  and  although  early  family  life,  deprivations, 
etc.,  seemed  to  play  a large  part  as  a cause  of  their  becoming 
illegitimately  pregnant,  one  cannot  type  or  pigeon-hole  them, 
for  there  is  a tremendous  variety  of  situations,  with  a 
slightly  different  combination  of  problems  in  each  case. 
Instead  of  large  clusters  of  a few  predominant  factors,  there 
were  many  small  clusters,  indicating  a wide  range. 

The  writer  found  also  that  many  mothers  request  adoption 
because  of  pressure  from  another  agency  or  from  their  rela- 
tives, and  sometimes  there  seemed  to  be  a change  in  attitude 
when  a mother  realized  that  the  agency  was  not  there  to  punish 
or  to  judge  her,  but  to  help  her  to  clarify  her  thoughts  and 
feelings.  In  a few  cases  it  was  evident  that  the  agency’s 
discussion  with  other  agencies,  doctors,  or  relatives  helped 
to  relieve  tension  and  prevent  future  difficulties.  It  would 
seem  to  the  writer  that  more  inter-agency  understanding  of 
function  is  necessary  and  that  groups  such  as  the  Unmarried 
Parenthood  Committee  and  others  should  encourage  understanding 
of  policies  and  treatment.  The  value  of  public  relations  work 
seemed  to  be  indicated  in  this  study. 


However,  the  agency  was  found  to  be  most  flexible  so  far 
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as  Intake  policy  was  concerned.,  for  it  received  what  Miss 
Young  of  the  New  York  Panel  Discussion  urged  of  social  agen- 
cies: mothers  who  are  married  or  unmarried,  who  have  one  or 

more  than  one  child,  who  are  resident  or  out-of-state,  who 
have  finances  or  do  not.  The  agency  offered  services  on  medi- ! 
cal,  vocational,  and  marital  problems  as  well  as  placement. 

It  consulted  with  other  agencies  concerning  cases.  There  were: 
special  plans  made  according  to  individual  situations,  showing 
variety  in  policy  to  help  meet  the  diversity  of  problems  which 
arose.  There  was  discovered  to  be  some  uniformity,  in  that 
chiefly  two  workers  handled  most  of  the  cases. 

The  CFS  would  seem,  from  this  study,  to  see  the  advan- 
tages in  adoption  as  a solution,  and  in  working  with  the 
mother  and  her  family  early  and  placing  the  child  soon  in  the 
place  where  he  is  to  be  permanently.  However,  it  does  not 
make  the  choice  as  to  whether  the  mother  shall  keep  the  baby 
or  give  it  up  for  adoption.  Often  it  uses  temporary  placement 
before  the  pre-adoption  placement.  The  mother,  as  well  as  the 
baby,  is  seen  over  a fairly  long  period  of  time,  and  stress  is 
put  on  the  importance  of  the  mother's  taking  responsibility 
and  making  her  own  decision,  in  order  to  prevent  repercussions, 
The  mother's  feelings  are  considered  in  connection  with  asking 
financial  support  from  the  father;  it  is  left  up  to  her. 

The  mother  and  child  are  accepted,  then,  usually  for  a 
six-month  period  of  supervision  if  adoption  is  the  plan,  or 
for  help  and  supervision  if  the  mother  keeps  the  baby. 
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Consultation  and  referral  are  made  when  considered  to  be  im- 
portant. Time  is  recognized  as  a safeguard  for  both  mother 
and  child,  but  the  child  is  placed  as  soon  as  deemed  suitable 
in  an  adoptive  home. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  say  that  the  position  of 
the  CFS  with  respect  to  policy  is  a compromise  one,  that  it 
stands  somewhere  between  the  two  views  presented  in  Chapter 
III.  The  CFS  does  seem  to  conclude,  along  with  Dr.  Clothier, 
that  adoption  will  be  the  ultimate  solution  in  a great  many 
cases.  The  agency  also  seems  to  feel  that  the  baby  should  be 
placed  for  adoption  as  soon  after  six  months  as  possible.  The 
earlier  it  is  placed  in  its  permanent  home,  the.  better  for  its 
development.  The  CFS  also  recognizes  the  urgency  of  breaking 
off  contact  between  the  baby  and  its  natural  mother  completely 
when  adoption  becomes  the  plan.  It  could  be  seen  in  the  case 
summaries  given  in  this  paper  that  the  mothers  go  through  a 
great  deal  of  strain  because  of  their  ambivalence  concerning 
their  babies,  and  they  vacillate  between  one  decision  and  an- 
other. This  is  something  that  Dr.  Clothier  would  like  to  see 
averted,  and  probably  the  agency,  too,  would  like  to  lessen 
this  conflict  for  the  mothers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  CFS  departs  from  Dr.  Clothier  on 
the  question  of  immediate  plans  for  adoption  without  any  fos- 
ter home  placement.  The  agency  does  leave  more  responsibility 
and  choice  with  the  mother.  It  does,  perhaps,  emphasize  the 
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fact  that  the  mother  should  be  allowed  to  think  through  her 
feelings  clearly  before  a decision  is  reached^  One  reason  for 
this  may  be  that  the  mother  cannot  know  before  she  has  her 
baby  just  how  she  will  feel,  and  if  she  is  encouraged  to  for- 
get her  feelings  and  go  hastily  into  a plan,  she  may  continue 
to  find  her  difficulties  unresolved.  There  are  a few  in- 
stances, as  has  been  seen,  in  which  the  mother  finally  decides 
to  keep  her  baby,  and  this  is  sometimes  managed  successfully. 
Furthermore,  if  there  is  a period  of  foster  home  placement, 
not  only  the  mother’s  personality,  but  also  the  child’s,  can 
be  seen  more  clearly.  If  the  baby  is  placed  immediately  after 
birth,  not  only  the  baby’s  intelligence  and  physical  character 
istics  are  unknown,  but  his  personality  is  still  undiscovered. 
The  task  of  fitting  the  baby  into  the  most  "appropriate”  home 
for  him  is  thus  a great  one.  It  might  prove  to  be  a very  un- 
happy arrangement.  As  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  al- 
leged father  of  the  child,  little  is  known  about  the  heredity 
and  background  of  the  baby,  and  this  adds  to  the  risk  of  imme- 
diate adoption. 

The  writer  feels  that  inadequate  facilities  are  a major 
practical  restriction  in  carrying  out  what  is  theoretically 
desirable.  Community  education  and  understanding  would  un- 
doubtedly prevent  a good  deal  of  the  tension  with  respect  to 
the  mother's  feelings,  and  it  would  lessen  the  number  of  times 
the  mother  had  to  go  from  one  agency  to  another.  It  would 
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probably  mean  that  the  mother’s  difficulties  would  be  discov- 
ered earlier  and  treatment  would  thus  begin  more  promptly. 
Frequent  replacement  in  foster  homes  prior  to  the  pre-adoption 
placement  might  be  prevented  somewhat  if  placement  were  not 
made  too  hastily  and  if  more  authorized  agencies  were  set  up 
to  efficiently  take  care  of  those  people  who  are  enticed  to 
take  the  "risks”  involved  in  unauthorized  placement.  Also, 
"mistakes"  in  homes  can  be  prevented  if  thorough  investigation 
of  the  mother,  the  child,  and  the  prospective  home  is  made. 

If  money  could  be  used  to  pay  more  board  to  "approved"  homes, 
this  might  improve  the  situation. 

If  small  institutions  for  the  care  of  adolescent  children 
were  established,  there  might  not  be  so  great  a need  for  fos- 
ter homes  and  thus  the  standards  would  be  higher.  The  writer 
feels  that  studies  should  be  made  of  a group  of  mothers  whose 
children  were  adopted  immediately  at  birth  and  of  a group 
whose  children  went  into  foster  homes  before  adoption.  An 
analysis  of  the  results  over  a long  period  might  be  helpful. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  might  be  observed  what  happened  to  the 
mothers  who  never  saw  their  babies  and  what  happened  to  those 
who  did  - also,  how  many  of  the  immediate  adoption  plans  re- 
mained permanent  or  successful  as  compared  with  adoption  plans 
made  after  temporary  placement.  Another  important  problem 
results  from  the  policy  of  not  allowing  the  foster  parents  to 
adopt  the  child  because  of  the  fact  that  the  permanent  home 
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must  be  completely  unknown  to  the  baby’s  mother.  Foster  homes 
and  adoptive  homes  must,  then,  be  kept  separate.  This  some- 
times means  a very  severe  wrench  for  both  the  foster  parents 
and  the  baby. 

Finally,  the  writer  would  suggest  that  as  there  seem  to 
be  such  great  individual  differences  in  case  situations,  there 
should  be  more  well-trained  personnel  who  can  work  intensively 
with  the  problems  of  illegitimacy  and  adoption  in  hospitals 
and  institutions,  social  agencies,  clinics,  etc.,  and  these 
workers  should  be  sensitive  to  new  thought  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  problems.  They  should,  further,  be  people 
who,  as  Mrs.  Brenner  pointed  out,  can  concentrate  objectively 
on  the  benefit  of  the  client  without  letting  personal  needs 
dictate  policy. 


Approved 
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SCHEDULE 


Mother 

A.  General  Information 

Name 

Age 

Marital  status 

Number  of  children 

Nationality 

Color 

Religion 

Referral  agency 

Transient  ? 

Maternity  home? 

Date  of  application 
Child  born  or  unborn? 

B.  Physical  Factors 

General  health 
Diseases  or  defects 
Type  of  delivery 

C.  Mental  Factors 

Test  results 
Mother’s  interests 
Worker's  impression 

D.  Social  and  Psychological  Factors 

Family  relationships 
parents 
siblings 
other  relatives 
Relationship  with 
alleged  father 
husband 
child 
friends 
agency 

Religion  influence 

Education 

Employment 


. 


. 
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Disposition,  Plans,  Recommendations 


Supervision 
Foster  home 

number  of  placements 
Adoption 

Institutional  placement 

Consultation 

Referral 

Assumed  by  relatives 
Child  at  home 
Pending  a decision 


. 


